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H E PEACOCK ROO M. 
By WHISTLER 
Now on view at Messrs. UBACH’S GALLERIES, 168, New Bond 
treet, W. Admission 2s. 6d. Will CLOSE JULY 23. 


EW BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES in.—MESSRS. DICKINSONS’ RUSKIN ROOM is 

available for the above and similar purposes.—For terms and vacant 
dates apply 114, New Bond Street. 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, Royal Parade, Eastbourne. 

” For Booksellers, their Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms or 
Single Bedrooms can be had furnished, with Cooking and Attendance, 
at very Moderate Charges. 

The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a fort- 
aight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort. 

All particulars and Forms of Application can be had of the — 
Mr. Geo. Larner, at the London Office, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








_ x 
ERDIN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, WINSFORD, 
CHESHIRE. 

HEAD MASTER of SECONDARY SCHOOL REQUIRED. 
2501. perannum. ‘To enter upon duties SEPTEMBER 1. 
Degree and practical experience in teaching essential. (One capable of 
teaching Chemistry preferred. Applications, stating age. accompanied 
by copies of not more than three Testimonials, to be delivered to the 
undersigned, endorsed ‘‘Head Master,” not Jater than JULY 30. 
Canvassing will disqualify.—For further particulars apply to 

NO. H. COOKE, 
Clerk to the ‘Higher Education Committee. 
_ Wisstord, Cheshire, Jaly 12, 1904 


UD NIVERSITY COLLEG ‘E of NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

The COUNCIL invite ete wo the CHAIR of GREEK, vacant 
through the resignation of Dr. Rhys Roberts —Particulars of the 
appointment will be announced ahee and may be obtained from the 
undersigned after JULY 15 

. E. LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 


Salary 
University 


June 25, 1904. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 24,0001. 

Office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 

Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
‘ives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitied to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


and 


80 paid 

MEMBERSHIP. —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
‘Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


‘Newspapers, and snch members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
PEN NS—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the men 


receiving 25!. and the Women 201. per annum each, and they include :— 

The “‘ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
‘and enlarged in 1897, 1901, and 1902. perpetually commemorates the 
great advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides Pensions of 20/1. a year each for Six 
Widows of Newsvendors 

The “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “ ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The ‘“‘ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall ‘The employés of that firnf have primary 
Tight of election to its benefits, but this privilege not having been 
exercised until 1904. the General Pensions of the Institution have 
had the full benefit arising from the interest on this investment 
from 1887 to 1903. 

The “Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 25/. per annum for 
one man; and was established in 1903" in perpetual and grateful 
memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd. who was a generous benefactor of this 
Institution, and who died May 12. 1899 

The “Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 35/., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Rurdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 201. for One Year to a Man and 15/. for 
One Year toa Woman, under bane 5 laid down in Rule 8c. 

. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


ETROLOGY, PALA ONTOLOGY, and 

roan vegre mang ae ig ge bk DEMONSTRATIONS in these 

Subjects are given by F. H. BUTLER, M.A.Oxon. Assoc.R.S.Mines, 
158, Brompton Road, London, S.W. 


St THOMAS’ S HOSPITAL, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, &.E. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
602 Reds, of which about 540 are in constant use. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in eae) of the 
‘value of more than 500/. are offered for comvetition each yea: 

Upwards of 60 Resident and other appointments are open to Students 
after qualification 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
Athletic Ground. 9 acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be 
veached in 40 minutes from the Hospital 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the 
‘Medical Secretary, Mr. G. Renpie. 








J. H. FISHER, B.S.Lond., Dean. 
S': PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINGTON. 


An EXAMINATION will be held at the above SCHOOL on 
Pd pete Mean mgd r 6,1904 and on the following care, for FILLING 
y te) 
0 





UP about TWENTY VACANCIES on the FOUNDAT 
Full particulars of the ean bi 
‘to the Bursar. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information — to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS 0: 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed a to 
MESSRS GABBITAS, THRING & C 
who for more than thirty years have been closely | i. touch with the 
leadin, 1 Estab 
Advice, free of charge. is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London. W. 


MERTHYR COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED in SEPTEMBER, SCIENCE MASTER —Chemistry and 
Elementary Physics. Commencing salary 150/.—Applications should 
rreach undersigned before AUGUST 9 

CHARLES OWEN, M.A., Head Master. 














COLLEGE. 


The COUNCIL invite —— for the following appointments, to 
SE RER 


U a ay in PHYSICS. Commencing salary 200!. 

ASSIS TANT LEC URER in MATHEMATICS. Commencing salary 
175i. 

Applications, stating age, degrees and qualifications, teaching ex- 
perience, &c., d enclosing Testimonials, must reach the Princrpau 
not later than TU ES»AY, 19th inst. 

Birkbeck College, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Cn and COUNTY BOROUGH of BELFAST. 


The LIBRARY and TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE 
invite cogent — the following positions in the MUNICIPAL 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE :— 

(a) HEAD of the MECHANICAL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 
Salarv 5001. per annum. 

(b) HEAD of the TEXTILE DEPARTMENT. Salary 2501. per annum 

(c) ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHE)} a (to specialize in 
Practical Mathematics). Salary 160/. per ann 

(d) ASSISTANT LECTURER in PHYSICS and ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. Salary 160] per annum. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of appointment may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications, on the special 
forms provided for the —s must be forwarded not later than 
noon on TUESDAY, July 2 

Canvassing ie be held om disqualify a Candidate. 

RAS. C FORTH, Director of Technical Instruction. 

Municipal Tee shnical Institute, Belfast, July 1, 1904 


BEDFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LUTON SECONDARY DAY DAY SCHOOL (MIXED) 
EV NG INSTITUTION 

This SCHOOL and INS ITION will he OPENED at LUTON, 
REDs.,in SEPTEMBER NEXT, and the GOVERNORS invite applica- 
tions for the following appointments: 

HEAD TEACHER. The Lady or Gentleman appointed to this post 
will be required to enter upon the duties of the office not later than 
SEPTEMBER 1. 1904. Commencing salary 3001. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT MASTER. An — Teacher 
Science and Mathematics. Commencing salary 2C 

ASSISTANT MASTER, especially to abe ‘enters Languages 
(French and German) besides ordinary English Subjects. Commencing 
salary 200/ 

ASSISTANT MASTER, especially to teach English and History. 
Comers salary 1501 

ANT MASTER, with special knowledge of Commercial 
Subjects (Book-keeping, Geography, Shorthand, &c ). Commencing 
salary 150/ 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS, qualified to teach Modern Languages, as 
well as ordinary English Subjects. A knowledge of Botany and 
Domestic Science is desirable. Commencing salary 13( 

Fach of the above Assistant Teachers may be pe vow to teach some 
Evening Classes. 

SCIENCE MASTER, chiefly for Evening Work. 
1501 

ASSISTANT MASTER, especially qualified to take Theoretical and 
Practical Classes in Engineering Subjects, including Mathematics and 
Geometry, chiefly for Evening Classes. Commencing salary 150: 

Applicants for any of the above appointments must submit full 
particulars as to age. education, training, and experience. with copies 
of not more than four recent Testimonials. Applications. endorsed 
“Luton Secondary School,” must be addressed to the Director of 
Education, Shire Hall, Bedford, and must be received not later than 
July 25. 


BIRKBECK 











AND 






of 


Commencing salary 


FRANK SPOONER, Director of Education. 
Shire Hall, Bedford, July 24, 1904. 


I ONDONDERRY TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
4 COMMITTEE. 

WANTED, ASSISTANT MASTER for MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of 
ART. alary commencing 100/. per annum. Duties commence SEP- 
TEMBER 1 — must be sais ia by JULY 23. For farther 
particulars apply to . WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

School of Art, , Londonderry 














- 
G OSPORT and ALVERSTOKE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 

A SECOND ASSISTANT MISTRESS is REQUIRED, to commence 
duties in SEPTEMBER NEXT. Candidates must be good discipli- 
narians, and well qualified in Practical Natural Science. 

Commencing salary 1101. per annum 

Further particulars can be obtained from the HEAD MASTER, by 
whom applications should be received not later than WEDNESDAY, 
July 20 next. 


L2®*to" URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL, 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT in the PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Commencing salary 50/. per annum, increasing by yearly increments 
ba 101. (subject to yy nerd report) to 80. 
in idates’ own handwriting, stating age, quilifica- 
sou and pod Tom and accompanied by copies of three recent 
Testimonials must be sent to the undersigned on or before THUKS- 
DAY, the 21st inst. 
Envelopes to be endorsed “ Library sso 


MOON, Chief Librarian. 
Public Library, Leyton, E., July 9, 1904. 














| RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 
; SUMMER ENGAGEM 





Yearly Subscription, , free by post, Inland 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; and at the 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


. x 
( ‘LASGOW CORPORATION PUBLIC 

E LIBRARIES.—LIBR Avast are NOW REQUIRED for several 
of the NEW DISTRICT LIBRAKIES. Salaries will commence at 
about 100] per annum. Candidates a requested to state their experi- 
ence in Classification, Cataloguing, and Library Administration gener- 
ally.—Applications to be sent to the Ciry Liprarian, 21, Miller Street, 
antes’ ,not later than SATURDAY, July 30, marked outside “ Libra- 


rian 
he Miteneu Library, ) Glasgow, July 12, 1904. 
( XFORD M.A. desires post in PUBLIC or 
PRIVATE LIBRARY, or SECRETARYSHIP.—Address T. M., 
Devona, Ashiey Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 








BIARRITZ, BOR- 











R USSIAN University Man, speaking well French 
and German and a little English, wishes to give LESSONS in 
, LITERATURE, &c.; also would accept a 


EN’ f as SKCKETARY, ‘TRAVELLER-COM- 


PANION, or otherwise.—Box 915, Athenx Pres 3 

Beldioes, BC 5, ni um Press, 13, Bream’s 

I ADY, middle-aged, having a Raia know- 
7 


ledge of Five Modern Langu3ges, accustomed to ‘Translate and 
Epitomize Scientitic Works, 
Literary Lady or Gentleman 
care of Luzac & Co., 


desires position as AMANUENSIS to 
Highest references h— AAareee A EB. L., 
46, Great Russell Street, W.C 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
4 British Fe RE and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials.—A , Box 910, Athepwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 


Chancery Lane, E . 
N R. L. CULLETON, of 92, Piccadilly, London 
(Member of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies), 
examines Parish HNegisters, wills, Chancery Proceedings, and all 
Records useful for Genealogical evidences, in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Localities visited for the purpose of taking rubbings of 
brasses, photographs or sketches of buildings &c. Abbreviated Latin 
documents copiet, extended. and translated. Foreign researches 
carried out. Enquiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s private collections of 
50 years are worth consulting for clues. Armorial Bearings painted. 
Book- plates designed and engraved. 


NDEXING, T ranslations, Research Work (Eng- 

land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 

Private Secretaries.—Miss Perurxerivce ( Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 











TY PE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Womeu (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Languages). Research, Kevision, ‘Translation. — Tue Canuripes 
Type-Waitinc Acency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


‘.YPE-W RIT ING.—MSs. of all descriptions 

TYPE-WKITTEN. Prompt delivery, combined with accuracy 

and good work. 10d. per 1,000 words —All communications to Fromz- 
Se_woop Tyvpe-Wririnc Co., Church House, Frome, Somerset. 











7? PE-WRITING. — AUTHORS’ MSS. 8d. per 
1000 words. Accuracy and dispatch —Miss Rispon, Norbury 
Cobham Koad, Kingston-on-Thames. 


[YER WRITING. —The WEST KENSINGTON 

OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References, 
Established eleven years.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
and 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 


TY PE. WRI TING. — _ AUTHORS’ MSS. and 

LITERARY WORK promptly and carefuily COPIED, in clear 
type, 9d. per 1,000 words, postage ard paper inclusive. Excellent 
testimonials from Authors, &c.—Miss Jacons, York Villa, 8. Woodford, 








UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS, 

PLAYS, REVIEWS TYPE-WRITTEN accurately and promptly, 

9d. per 1,000 words. Keferences to well-known Writers.—M. Sruaar, 
1l, Moreton Place, 8t George’ - Square, 8.W. 


\HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.— _Established 1879, 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers —Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcuss, 34, Paternoster Row. 


M G. L AB TS B&B, 
Accountant a Licensed Valuer to the Stationery, Book- 
, Fancy Goods, and Printin. nie ogg 
Sa 2, ‘and 30, Paternoster Row, London 

(\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

* Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, luvestigations, and Audit of Accounts,&c. Card 
of Terms on application 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


—_—o—- 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 
THENEUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
preperes to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Catalogues, 


No. 137. 
“( LD BOOK CIRCULAR,” containing items— 


Alpine — Angling — America — Art — Astronomy — Australia— 
Birds—Bindings—Kotany—British Poets — Cathedrals—Dickens—Geo- 
logy — Herbals— History—Ireland— Japan— Portraits — Pope— Koyalty— 
Seott—Smiles—Stanley—Sussex—Sal Shakespeare — Trollope, &c.— 
On Sale by Wititam J. Surru, 41-43, North Street, Brighton. 


WO BOOK COLLECTORS.—Just ready, and will 

be sent free, Part CLVI. of CATALOGUE of OLD and RARE 
BROOKS and PAMPHLETS.—Apply Ciewenr 8. Patwen, 88, Bedford 
Hill, Balham, 8. W. 


LEIGHTON’S 


ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part VI. N—Q, 170 Illustrations, price 2s. NOW READY. 
Parts I.—VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 


Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 

















NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED 
CATALOGUE of MAPS, ATLASES, and 


BOOKS issued and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, Geographer 
to His Majesty the King, Publisher, Mapseller, and Geographical Book- 
seller. Illustrated. 

CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS sent post free 
on application. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large stock. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MONTHLY. Price 6d. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


[HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 

Notes on New and Forthcoming Publi ists 
of Books, is issued by Witttams & Norcarz, Book pte oy 14, = 
rietta Street, Covent Barton, London, W.C.—Specimen Copies gratis. 














NATALOGUE No. 40.—Constable, Mezzotints by 
/ lLucas—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, Bngland and Wales, &c.— 
ee by Whistler, Palmer, Seymour Haden—Drawings—lIllustrated 
ks—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Warp, 

2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


HE DE LA MORE PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


will be found advertised on p. 67. 


EORGE CRUIKSHANK.—Collectors, Dealers, 
and Owners having Coloured or Plain Caricatures, Etchings, 
Engravings, Woodcuts (or Books containing same) done by GEURGE 
CRUIKSHANK which they wish to dispose of are requested to send 
Title, Publisher, Date, Condition. and on asked to Epwin H. 
Wenvett, Esq , 500, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 
invited to send particulars to 
HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, 


Curios. 


R. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of CURIOS 
will take place on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 
19th and 20th inst., at half-past 12 o’clock, and will include a beautifu? 
Ivory Carving — Bronzes — Porcela: in from China and Japan —New 
Zealand, Peruvian, Afghanistan, Indian, and other Curios—Pictures, 
Prints, Drawings, &c. 
And at half-past 12 o’clock on WEDNESDAY, a COLLECTION of 
ARMADA RELICS. 
On view Monday, _ to 4, and mornings of Sale. Catalogues on 
application to Mr. C. Srevens, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 





Spanish Armada EFelics, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will irclude in his SALE 
on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 20th inst, a most interesting 
COLLECTION of RELICS salved from the Wreck of the Spanish 
Armada in Tobermory Bay. Full particulars and papers authenticating 
same will appear in the Catalogue. 
Cataiogues may be had on 3 ga to Mr. J. C. Srevens, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, V 











Who are always prepared to give full value fori ing pl 
B L A K K. 
FOR SALE, charming FACSIMILE in WATER COLOUR by 


EWBANK of LINNELL’S famous PORTRAIT of WILLIAM BLAKE, 
painted from Life on Ivory in 1821. Size, 6} by 5, reducible. Unique 
and dapper age a Choo eget for Book or Magazine purposes. 
Fifty-seven years in Owner's possession.— Box 917, Atheneum Press, 
13, Kream’s Buildings, caus Lane, E.C 


Scientific Instruments—Photographic Cameras and Lenses— 
Superior Household Furniture, §c. 
FRIDAY, July 22, at half-past 12 o'clock, 


R. - J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
King Street Covent Garden, London, W C., a fine SELEC. 

TION an PHUTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, LENSES, and all KINDS of 
ACCESSORIES—Microscopes and Microscopic Slides—fine Prismatic 
lars— Field Glasses—Astronomical and Field Telescopes—Tools 





{OREIGN STUDENT wishes to be received as 
PAYING GUEST in an English Family in the Country.—Box 916, 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Sales te auction. 
Autograph Letters. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 18, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCU- 
MENTS, comprising Letters of Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Madame 
de Sé vigné, big nati Lord Nelson, ‘Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘ George Eliot,’ 
‘Thomas Hood, David Garrick, Horace Walpole—Royal Sign Manuals of 
Henry ¥ VIIl., ane Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles II., James II., Queen Anne, &c.—a Series of interesting Letters 
of Charles Lamb— Autograph Letters of John Keats—and various 
Letters of Joseph Severn, in reference to his i!lness and death—a large 
and most interesting Correspondence of the Hil! Family, comprising a 
Series of Autograph Letters addressed to the Hon. Richard Hill, the 
eminent Diplomatist, time of William III., Queen Anne, and George I. 
—also the Correspondence of General V iscount Hill while Commander- 
in-Chief, 1828-42. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY. July 20 and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS selected from 
the LIKRARIES of the late 1. G. RANCP, Esq. ; the late HENRY ROSs, 
Esq., F.S.A.; C.J. FITCH, Esq ; JOHN A. B. KAYNER, Fsq.; Lady KEN 
NARD, and others comprising Works in the various Branches of Lite- 
rature—contemporary and later Works on the French Kevo)ution—First 
Editions of Modern Authors—Archological and Fine-Art Publications 
— County Histories and Local Topography — Works illustrated by 
George Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Kewick, Woodward, H. K. Browne, 
&c.— Kooks of Prints, Engravings, and Portraits—Annals of Sporting, 
and other Iliustrated Sporting Kooks—Ilustrated Granger—an inter- 
esting Autograph Letter of Robert Burns, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Engravings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 25, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable ENGRAV INGS, comprising fine Mezzotint 
Portraits of Ladies, including the Hon. Mrs. Beresford, after G. 
Romney ; Master Crewe as Henry VIII., after Sir J. Reynolds, brilliant 
first state; Lady Hamilton as 2 Bacchante; Duchess of Cumberland, 
after Gainsborough ; and others after J Heppner—Fancy Subjects of 
the English School, by G. Morland, A. Kauffman, W. BR. Bigg, J. Ward, 
F. Bartolozzi, KR. Earlom, &c., some printed in Colours—Portraits by 
Samuel Cousins, after Sir ‘IT. Lawrence—Etchings by J. M. Whistler, a 
Collection of Proofs of the Destroyed Plates — Arundel Society 
Publications—51 Plates from J. M. Turner's Liber Studiorum— 
Drawings in Water Colours by David Roberts, G. Chambers, Sir D. 
Wilkie, J. Girtin, and others, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books and Monuscripts. 


, 
ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, WC., on THURS DAY, July 28. ‘and Following Day, 
atl o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANU SCRIPTS, including 
a Selection from the LIBRARY of W. LE QUEUX, Esq.. and other 
Collections, comprising Copies of the First Four Folio Editions of 
Shakespeare's Works, and many very rare old English Books connected 
with Shakespeare's Plays— Ancient Manuscripts, Historical, Scholastic, 
‘Theological De l—fine Illustrated Works, some with Extra 





Illustrations—rare Kooks e old Bindings—a Series of rare old 
Plays— First Editions of Goldsmith, Sheridan, Kyron, Milton, ‘Ihackeray, 
lamb, &c.—Robert Burns's Autograph Manuscript of the * Brigs of 
Ayr,’ and the Original Kilmarnock Edition of the Poems, 1786 -a Series 
of Kobert Rrowning’s Letters—a Collection of Maps and Charts made 
by Admiral Howe, 1726-99 - Works illustrated by Cruikshank—Sporting 
Books—County Histories, &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. 


ESSKS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


iu respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's Square :— 


On MONDAY, July 18, at 1 o’clock, OLD 
PICIURES, the Property of the late "Mrs. FELLOWES, the late Rey. 
F. J. ALDRICH BLAKE, and others. 

On TUESDAY, July 19, at 1 o'clock, MODERN 
ENGRAVINGS, the Property of the late A. G. PIRIE, Esq.; and a 


P 
amali COLLECTION of ETCHINGS by Sir F. Seymour Haden, the 
Property of the late C. A. SWINBURNE, Esq. 


On TUESDAY, July 19, at 1 o'clock, OLD 
ENGLISH SILVER PLATE, f HUMPHREY WOOD, Beg , FS 
(deceased) ; and FOREIGN SILY ER PLATE, the Property of the = 


de Dino. 
On WEDNESDAY, July 20, at 1 o’clock, 


PORCELAIN and OBJECTS of VERTU, from various sources. 


On WEDNESDAY, July 20, at 2 Pty neo. the 
CELLAR of WINES of A. G. PIRIE, Esq. (4 
Clarets, and Sherry. 


Catalogues may be had. 











—Lathe Parts—Electrical Apparatus and Fittings—Scientitic Instru- 

ments—and a few Lots of first-class Household Furniture. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 

application. 


Catalogues op 





Miscelianecus Buoks—Modern Publications and Remainders. 


- " . : 

ESSRS. HODGSON & Cv, will SELL by 

AU UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 

WEDNESDAY, July 20, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKs, including the Property of a LADY, comprising 
Topographical and Antiquarian Works — Kooks of Costume — aa 
extensive Collection of Old Piays by Gay. Goldsmith, Sheridan, and 
others, in 119 vols.—Original Sketches by Charies Conder; also 
MODERN PU BLICA’ TIONS and REMAINDERS, oe a Selection 
of Recent Works from the Library of a REVIEWE 


To be viewed, and Catalogues a 





Library of, ~ late GEORGE JOHNSTON ALLMAN, 
q » of St. Mary’s, Galway (by order of the 
pony ca Portion of the Library of an Eminent 

Bibliographer (deceased), 
SELL by 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will 
AUCTION, sae their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C, on 
TUESDAY, July 26 ‘Two Following Days. at 1 o'clock, the above 
LIBRARIES and Fem PROPERTIES, comprising an extensive Collec- 
tion of Books on Positivism — Math Phil hical, and 
Scientific Books—Standard Historical Works ae Books in General 
Literature. both English and Foreign —Cussans’s History of Hert- 
fordshire, 3 vols.—a Set of the Tudor Translations, 32 vols.—the 
Edinburgh Edition of the Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—the Writings of 
Modern Poets, in neat calf and morocco bindings, &c 


Catalogues are preparing. 








Valuable Law Books, Mahogany Bookcases, c. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
on THU RSDAY, July 28 valuable LAW BOOKS. ine uding a Complete 
Set of the Law Reports from the commencement to 1904. 310 vols.—the 
Times Law Reports, a Complete Set, 20 vols. calf—Reports in Chancery 
—Campbell’s Ruling Cases, 26 vols.—Modern Text-HKooks, &c.; also 
Frame: Legal Portraits and Engravings—Mahogany Bookcases and 
other Oftice Furniture. 

Catalogues are preparing 





Thibetan and Oriental Curiosities. 
AM) ESSRS. GLENDINING & CO. beg to 


announce that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Fine-Art 
Nery. 7. Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, the following interesting 
GoLLe CTIONS :— 


On FRIDAY, July 15, ANTIQUE SILVER 
PLATE-—Decorative China-—a fine Set of Coloured Engravings, 
Hunting the Hare, by Keeves, after Walstenholme— Paintings on Glass 
—Pictures by Koyal Academy Exhibitors, &c 


On WEDNESDAY, July 20, the COLLECTION 
of A. C. RIGHI, Esq., including Thibetan Temple Banners—Prayer 
Wheels—a rare Bronze Figure of Buddha, highly Decorated and 
Jewelled— Ornaments of Llama Priests—rare IJluminated Books con- 
cerning Buddhism, brought by a Missionary from the Sacred City 0% 
Lhasa, forming the most interesting Collection ever brought from 
7 Lege Me Ly ay ION of ae and MINIATURES eos from 

GENER rare SPECIMENS of JAPANESE 
LACQUER. NETSUKES, KAKEMONES, COLOUR PRINTS, oy 


On WEDNESDAY, July 27, and Following 
Days, the COLLECTION of GOLD and SILVER COINS formed by Sir 
DIXON HARTLAND, Bart.; bet MEDALS and ee ae 
the Property of THUS BENNE IT, Esq., Priory Park, St. Alba 
including rare Peninsular, Naval General Service, Indian, and other 
Meda!s. 





Catalogues on application. 








ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
VTE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 409. JULY 194. 8vo, price 6s 
FRANCE in AFRICA. 
The DIARY cf SIR JOHN MOORE. 
LIFE in the UNIVERSE. 
The HISTORY of MAGIC DURING the CHRISTIAN ERA. 
ENGLAND in the MEDITERRANEAN. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD and INSULARITY. 
The CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 
The PATHWAY to REALITY. 
SIR JOHN DAVIS. 
The LIQUOR LAWS and the LICENSING BILL. 
ll. The RETURN to PROTECTION. 
Longmans, Green & Co. London, New York, and Bombay. 


~ 


DAM wm oF to 


~ 
Se 





ESTERN TOWERS, Jumiéges ; The Planning 

and Construction of Gas-works ; The National Trust; Notes 

ard Sketchesin Southern Italy (I.); Architecture at the Royal Academy 

(VL.); Notes on Portland Cement (Student’s Column); Staircase, Dept- 

ve Town Hall; House at ——— &c.—See the BUILDER of July 16 

by post 4}d.). Through any Newsagent, —— from the 
fattisver of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 
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ESE 
NOW READY. 
Y'HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S | THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 
No. 399. JULY, 1904. 6s. NEW BOOKS. 
1, The]MEANING ‘of LITERARY HISTORY. By Oliver THE OLD-SPELLING SHAKESPEARE, 
Elton. THE WEB OF INDIAN LIFE. In 40 vols. To be issued at short intervals. 


2. GIOTTO and EARLY ITALIAN ART. 
3. RECENT LIGHTS on ANCIENT EGYPT. 


4. EUROPEAN THOUGHT in the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By J. R. Mozley. 


5, A GREAT ‘FRENCH SCHOLAR: GASTON PARIS. 
By W. P. Ker. 


6. The SLEEPING SICKNESS. 
(Illustrated.) 


7. The LAWS of the ANGLO-SAXONS, 

8. The NOVELS of SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 
9. The TSAR. 

10. INDIA UNDER LORD CURZON. 


il. The LIFE and PHILOSOPHY of HERBERT SPENCER. 
By A. S. Pringle-Pattison. 


12, The JAPANESE REVOLUTION. 
13, The MILITIA and VOLUNTEERS. 


By HE. Ray Lankester. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 





Tus NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
Contents for JULY, 1904. 


EPISODES of the MONTH. 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. By A. B.C. Ete. 


PRUSSIA and POLAND. By Joseph de Koscielski, 
Member of the Upper House of the Prussian Diet. 


* WARP and WOOF.’ 


MILTONIC MYTHS and THBIR AUTHORS. 
Churton Collins. 


TZU-HSI, EMPRESS DOWAGER of CHINA. By Peking. 


The FEEDING of the YOUNG. By Mrs. Earle, Author of 
* Pot Pourri.’ 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


GIOVANNI COSTA—HIS LIFE and ART. By Julia 
Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). 


The CRISIS in THIBET. By E. John Solano. 


The LUXEMBOURG; ITS INHABITANTS and ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. By the Hon. Mrs, E. Stuart Wortley. 


COBDEN and COBDENISM. By L. J. Maxse. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


By H. J. Tennant, M.P. 
By J. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


23, veicbseechi Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 


JUST PUPLISHED. 

m Mc N. WHist it @ &, 
. PEINTRE ET GRAVEUR. 

Par THEODORE DURET 


Illustré de 25 Planches hors texte et d'un grand nombre 
de dessins. 


Price 11. ; on Japan Paper 21. 
H. Grevel & Co., 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








NOW READY, crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 


Containing 176 pp. Letterpress, 8 Emblazoned Plates, and 
203 Illustrations in the Text. 


ScorrisH HERALDRY MADE EASY. 
By G@. HARVEY JOHNSTON. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or direct from the 
Publishers, by post, on receipt of 5s. remittance. 


W. & A. K. Johnston, Limited, Edina Works, Easter 
Road, and 20, South Saint Andrew Street, Edinburgh; 
7, Paternoster Square, London, B.C. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
on. ——— Tenth Edition. With 8 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


“* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 
Guardian. 


og vm Low, Marston & Co., Limited, 8t. Dunstan’s House, Fetter 





By the SISTER NIVEDITA (Miss Margaret E. Noble), 
of Ramakrishna- Vivekananda. Demy &vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Miss Noble's book should 
bea link between England on India of a kind which can 
never be obtained by the civil administration on which we 
pride ourselves, however perfect. Her interpretation of the 
sentiments of Indian womanhood is a beautiful piece of 
sympathetic writing.” 


MODERN LAWN TENNIS. 


By P. A. VAILE. 6s. net. 

Instruction for the beginner and for the Champion. 

The simplest, yet withal the most exhaustive and scientific 
treatise on the game ever published. 

Iliustrated by over 30 Explanatory Diagrams, ard by 
35 superb Action Photographs of prominent Tennis Players, 
by G. W. BELDAM. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—‘‘ Mr. Vaile is thoroughly 
up to date......Indeed, a praiseworthy feature of this book is 
the thoroughness with which every point is thrashed out. 
The reader is left in no doubt as to the inns and outs of 
each topic...... As a text-book ‘Modern Lawn Tennis’ is the 
best that has yet seen light.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


THE CHALLONERS. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘Mammon and Co.,’ &c. 

DAILY MA/L,—“* The Challoners,’ which is the title of 
Mr. Benson’s new work, must be pronounced not only the 
best book he has given us, but one of the best novels pub- 
lished so far this year. Well known as an accomplished 
author with an unusually wide range, he shows a surer 
touch, a deepening maturity, if the expression may be 
allowed, with advancing years.” 


OLIVE LATHAM. 


By E. L VOYNICH, Author of ‘ The Gadfly,’ &c 
OUTLOOK —* In ‘ Olive Latham’ Mrs. Voynich displays 
all the force of her earlier work, with an added maturity and 
restraint which are altogether admirable...... Mrs. Voynich 
has given us a noble book, tense and virile in style, un- 
flinching, yet infinitely tender in spirit.” 


URIAH THE HITTITE. 


By DOLF WYLLARDE, Author of ‘ The Story of Eden,’ &c. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ This little incident shows the genius of 
the book. It is the genius of the sexual passion. There is 
a tropical perfume of passion on its most brilliant pages...... 
Usually it is a subtle suggestion—very subtle and very 
suggestive.” 


By ESTHER MILLER, 
Author of ‘ The Prophet of the Real,’ &e. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—“ The plot is simple, daring, 
and original..... Beyond doubt ‘ Rosabel’ is a story of great 
cleverness and sound w orkmanship.” 


HYSSOP, _—- 


By JAMES PRIOR, Author of ‘ Forest Folk,’ ce. 
TIMES.—“ Very clever it is...... Eva, in her state of 
forgetfulness, a grown woman with the innocence and the 
charm of a child, is a thing of beauty.....A writer who may 
go far.” 


BATS AT TWILIGHT. 


By HELEN M. BOULTON, 
PUNCH.—‘** Bats at Twilight’ is a story of such absorb- 
ing interest asto hold the reader in its grip to the end...e.. 
The characters are drawn ina masterly | manner.’ 


SALLY OF MISSOURI. 


By R. KE. YOUNG. 
ATHEN_Z{UM.—‘'The mass of fiction that reaches us 
from America nowadays......includes a considerable number 
of clever books. This is one of them...... It is clever, and 
vivid, and high spirited......‘Sally of Missouri’ is virile, 
picturesque, and full of hot feeling.” 


THE DEVOTEES. 


By OLIVIA SHAKESPEAR. 
TIM ES.—" Miss Shakespear’s novel is clever and interest- 


























ing. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The tale is smartly written, and the 
delineation of the son’s noble character is a fine piece of 
work." 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


By HALL CAINE, can now be obtained in paper covers, 
rice 1s. net. 

STANDARD, -“ The book has humour, it has pathos. 
It abounds in passages of terse, bold, animated description. 
There are scenes of passion and dramatic intensity, and 
characters which compel our attention ; and there is above 
all the fascination of a skilful narrative.” ~ 


CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. | 


By HALL CAINE. A New Edition, bound in cloth, 2s. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 
21, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


With the Spelling of the Quarto or the Folio as the basis of 
the Text, and all changes marked in heavy type. Edited 
by F. J. FURNIVALL, M.A. D.Lit. (Founder of the New 
Shakespeare Society). 

The COMEDIES will be issued first, after which will 
follow the HISPORIES and TRAGEDIKS. The entire 
Series will be printed on Hand-made Paper, limited to 
500 Copies, and priced at 5s. net per Volume. (To be sold 
only in Sets.) There will also be a CHKAPER KDITION 
at 2s. 6d. net per Volume, on good Antique Paper. Each 
Volume may be purchased separately. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SALAMAN and ABSAL. By Edward 


FITZGERALD. Being a Reprint of the First Edition 
of 1856. With 12 Illustrations by BLANCHE 





McMANUS. Hand-made Paper, grey antique, 2s. 6d. 
net; quarter-vellum, 5s. net; Japanese vellum cloth, 
5s. net. 


THE KING’s CLASSICS.—New Vols. 
CONTAINING THE LOVE LETTERS OF HENRY VIII. 


b] 

KINGS’ LETTERS.—Letters of the 
Kings of England from Alfred to Henry VIII. Newly 
Edited from the Originals by ROBERT STEELE. With 
Portraits of Henry V. and Anne Boleyn as Frontis- 
pieces. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. net each; quarter-bound vellum, 
3s. 6d. net each. 


The STORY of CUPID and PSYCHE. 


From ‘ The Golden Ass of Apuleius.’ Translated by W. 
ADLINGTON (1568). Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, 
Litt.D. With Frontispiece. 1s. net; quarter-bound 
vellum, 2s, net. 


The ROMANCE of FULK FITZ- 


WARINE. Newly translated from the Anglo-French 
by ALICE KEMP-WELCH. Witb an Introduction by 
Prof. BRANDIN. With Frontispiece. 1s. €d. net; 
quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d, net. 


EIKON BASILIKE; or, the King’s 


Book. With Engraved Portrait 4 King Charles I. 
Edited by EDWARD ALMACK, F.S.A. 2s. 6d. net; 
_ quaster bound vellum, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE KING’S SHAKESPEARE. | 


” 


Uniform with ‘‘ The King’s Classics’ in size, plan, and 
general arrangement. The PLAYS and POEMS in separate 
Volumes, Is. 6d. net each; quarter-bound vellum, 2s, 6d, 
net each. Sold separately. 


THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 
The 


SONNETS. Edited by C. C. 


STOPES. With Introduction and Notes, and Portrait 
of the Earl of Southampton. 
“The introduction is full of useful information, and the 
notes embody a good deal of learning. The get-up of the 
book is is paetiontanty neat and benny. ”"— Globe, 








NEW VOLUME OF 
LIBRARY OF LITURGIOLOGY AND 
ECCLESIOLOGY. 
Edited by the Very Rev. VERNON STALEY, 
Provost of Inverness Cathedral. 
JUST PUBLISHKD. 


CEREMONIAL, and other Essays. 


Handsomely bound in red cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—I. English Ceremonial. By E. G. Cuthbert 
Atchley, M.R.C.S_ L.R.C.P.—II. On some Ancient Litur- 
gical Customs now falling into Disuse. By Dr. J. Wickham 
Legg, F.S A. F.R.C.P. Iilustrated. — 1II. Liturgical 
Colours. By E. G. Cuthbert Atchley.—IV. Church Vest- 
ments (a) Linen; (0) Chasuble, Cope, &c.; The Altar and 
its Furniture. By the Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. Illus- 
trated.—V. Notes on the First Prayer-book of King 
Edward VI. By E.G. Cuthbert Atchley. VI. The Genius 
of the Roman Rite. By Edmund Bishop. 


BROWNING’S ESSAY on 


SHELLEY. His Introduction to the Spurious Shelley 
Letters. With an Introduction by RICHARD 
GARNETT, C.B. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MESSRS. ALEXANVER MORING, 
Ltd., have just REMOVED to new 
and larger Premises at 32, GEORGE 
STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 


“Infinitely superior to most of the work on the 
Russians in Manchuria which has been read...... 
Mr. Weale is perfectly just and holds the balance 
even.”—4A theneum. 

** Without hesitation, Mr. Weale’s book may be 
pronounced to be the most complete and illuminat- 
ing that has yet appeared on the Russian occupation 
of Manchuria.”— Daily News, 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON 
MANCHORIA. 


MANCHU AND 
MUSCOVITE. 


BY 


B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 


Being Letters from Manchuria, Written 
during the Autumn of 1903. 


With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net, 

“Quite fascinating reading. Indeed, it would 
have been difficult to pack into a volume of the 
same size more illuminating material for the under- 
standirg of the present situation in the Far East.” 

Sunday Sun. 

“Cannot be but extremely helpful to any person 
wishing to follow intelligently modern history in 
the Far East.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE NORTHERN TRIBES OF 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


By Prof. BALDWIN SPENCER, C.M.G. M.A. 
F.R.S., and F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate and 
Sub-Protector of the Aborigines, Authors of ‘The 
Native Tribes of Central Australia.’ With numerous 
lilustrations. 8vo, 21s. net, 

**The merits of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen's new book, as 
of their former work, ‘ Native Tribes of Central Australia,’ 
cannot be exaggerated...... Invaluable and indispensable con- 
tribution to the ecience of man.”— Atheneum, 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, 2s. net. 


‘*Miss Lawless has drawn a most acceptable portrait of 
a delightful woman.”—Standard, 








SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO 
SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans. Globe 8vo, 5s, net. 





BY CANON HENSON. 
THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE, 


And other Sermons (1902-4). With a Letter to the 
Lord Bishop of London. By H. HENSLEY HEN- 
SON, B.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EARLY DAYS AT UPPINGHAM 
UNDER EDWARD THRING. 


By an OLD BOY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Liu1tTEp, London. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—__— 


NOW READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


The SAND-BURIED RUINS 


of KHOTAN. By M. AURIEL STEIN. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
VOL. I. NOW READY, 10s, 6d. net. 


FRIEDBERGER and FROH- 


NER’S VETERINARY PATHOLOGY. Trans. 
lated and Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, 
F.R.C.V.S., Author of ‘ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vol, II. in the press. 


NEW JUNGLE STORIES. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s, 6d, net. 


SPORT and ADVENTURE in 


the INDIAN JUNGLE, By A. MERVYN 
SMITH. 





“The book is well written, and makes interesting and 
instructive reading for every one.”’—St. James's Gazette. 

‘*A plain and unpretentious narrative of some of the 
most striking and stirring adventures that ever fell to the 
Shikari. The book throughout is stimulating and refresh- 
ing, but there are one or two chapters of supreme 
excellence.”—Datly Express. 

“‘We cannot imagine any normal reader into whose 
hands these stories may fall setting the book down 
unfinished.”—FPall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY L. T. MEADE. 
READY MONDAY, JULY 18, in 1 vol. 6s. 


AT the BACK of the WORLD. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘ Rosebury,’ ‘ The 
Witch Maid,’ &c, 








NEW NOVEL, NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


The MASTER HOPE. By 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME, Author of ‘Life the 
Interpreter,’ &c. 





NEW NOVEL NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


TWO LOVES. By Curtis Yorke 
and E. M. DAVY. 
“The tale is worked out with considerable skill; the 
interest is unflaggingly maintained.”— Scotsman. 
“* A most readable romance.”— Dundee Advertiser. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


CLOUD and STORM. By 


LEITH DERWENT, Author of ‘Our Lady of 
Tears,’ ‘ Circe’s Lovers,’ &c. 


“‘The story should appeal to all those who sympathize 
with the sentiment that books which are written for enjoy- 
ment should end pleasantly.”— Western Daily Press. 





POPULAR WORKS IN CHEAP FORM 


Each in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 1s. 6d. net in cloth; 
2s. net in leather bindings. 


IT WAS a LOVER and his LASS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

BARBARA’S HISTORY. 
EDWARDS, 

LORD BRACKENBURY. By AMELIA B. 
EDWARDS. 


LES MISERABLES. Authorized Copyright from the 
French of VICTOR HUGO. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


By AMELIA B. 





THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. 
CRAIK, has been REPRINTED and is NOW READY. 
ALSO THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
AYLWIN. By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LiMiTED, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





CHRISTIAN STUDENTS’ 
HANDBOOKS. 


——~—_——_ 


Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE 
GRAMMAR OF 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT, 


Together with a Complete Vocabulary, and 
an Examination of the Chief New 
Testament Synonyms. 
Illustrated by numerous Examples and Comments, 


By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 


Revised and Improved Edition. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


A HANDBOOK TO 
OLD TESTAMENT HEBREW. 
Edited by SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 
Containing an Elementary Grammar of the 


Language, Reading Lessons, Exercises, and Notes, 


‘It will be found especially helpful to adult scholars 
studying Hebrew without the advantage of a teacher.” 
Guardian, 
‘*The grammar has been carefully prepared, and it will 
prove a useful aid to students of the sacred language.” 
Tue CHIEF Rapsi (Dr. Hermann Adler). 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 640 pp. 6s. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH 
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Lectures on European History, By W. 

Stubbs. (Longmans & Co.) 
Visitation Charges. By W. Stubbs. (Same 


publishers. ) 


WE hope that these two volumes will at 
last remove from the mind of the general 
public the two delusions under which it has 
for years laboured in regard to the late 
Bishop of Oxford—first, that he could not 
write; secondly, that he is dry. So far 
was it from being the case that he could 
not write, that one is apt to be prejudiced 
in his favour by the uniform polish of his 
style and its engaging felicity of phrase. 
Take the following instance from the account 
of Charles V. :— 


**T may as well remark that Robertson’s 
strictures on Charles’s conduct at this juncture, 
and on his character generally, seem to me to 
be not only eminently unfair, but extraordinarily 
superficial. The imputation of an unbounded 
ambition and unscrupulous insincerity is one of 
the most regrettable features of history writing. 
If Charles was unboundedly ambitious, why on 
earth did he, throughout his life, content him- 
self with simply labouring all he could to secure 
the territory that he possessed? He was by 
right and title master of half of Europe ; was 
it a sign of unbounded ambition that he did 
not choose to resign the rights and dominions 
that he had inherited from his father? or that 
he did his best to establish the dominion which 
he held, and held for the most part without any 
competitor who had even the shadow of a claim ? 
Peres: The whole of Charles’s wars were really de- 
fensive wars ; his political sins and errors in the 
treatment of his own subjects, both as touching 
religion and as touching constitutional liberty, 
were sins and errors of defence, not of aggression : 
the securing, as he thought it, not the increasing 
of his power.” 


What critic could call this dull or lifeless 


writing? Or what would he say of the 
characterization of Francis I. ?— 





‘* For want of faith ; for unparalleled selfish- 
ness in a ruler; for utter heartlessness as a 
man or king ; for incapacity as a ruler at home, 
unredeemed by any brilliant successes in wars, 
which he never suffered to be interrupted by a 
sound peace ; and a degree of laches incompatible 
with personal honour ; with a reputation for the 
grossest ingratitude to his best servants, and 
for any unscrupulous tyranny exercised on 
behalf of the best favourites, Francis occupies 
among the kings of France a bad pre-eminence. 
seek All that is bad about him is too substantial 
and effective ; all that seems noble is sham, and 
a sorry sham, a very ragged covering to the 
mismanagement, misrule, and tyranny that 
made him the fit representative, as he was 
the father, of the worst dynasty that ever 
reigned in Europe since the rotten empire of 
Rome fell to pieces—the dynasty of Henry II. 
and his sons ; or, if you please, that of Catherine 
de’ Medici.” 

We quote these passages for more than 

one reason. Not only do they show how 
well the auther could write, but also they 
exhibit the cachet of these two volumes, 
as distinct from all his other writing, 
except the ‘Lectures on Modern and 
Medizeval History’—the personal note. 
In these lectures and charges Stubbs allows 
us to see more of himself than he ever did 
in his full-dress writings. We have the 
rapid, trenchant judgments of men and 
things based on knowledge, not sentiment, 
the fixed opinions on religious and political 
matters, the contempt for humbug and dis- 
like of sophistry, and a certain hardness of 
temper that were characteristic of the man. 
They come out in these passages, but can 
be seen throughout all the lectures and in 
most of thecharges. There is another point 
which they illustrate—the philo- Austrian 
sentiments of the writer. Stubbs had an 
amazingly sound judgment, and steadily 
refused to be misled by the Prussian vili- 
fication of the house of Austria, whether 
represented by Charles V. or by Ferdinand IT. 
Hence it is that, both for the period of the 
Reformation and that of the Thirty Years’ 
War, the lectures will be of most service 
in correcting the false impressions created 
by learned Prussians in pursuit of an end 
which is not solely that of historical inquiry. 
The favourable view of Charles V. which 
Stubbs exhibits in the best lecture in the 
volume is also shared by Mr. Armstrong, 
an excellent authority on the subject. 
It is, indeed, a serious pity that in the 
book which will inevitably be to the 
ordinary reader of the next generation the 
main source of knowledge on the matter— 
a.¢., vol. ii. of the ‘Cambridge Modern His- 
tory’—Mr. Pollard, instead of following 
the sober and matured opinion, balanced 
as it is and moderate, of such diverse 
scholars as Stubbs and Armstrong, has 
chosen to sail under the Prussian flag, and 
abounds in ill-considered sneers and cheap 
gibes against a man who was, with all his 
faults, 
‘fan honourable Christian gentleman, striving, 
in spite of physical defects, moral temptations, 
and political impossibilities, to do his duty in 
that state of life to which an unkind Providence 
had called him.” 


Another consequence, we suppose, of the 
undress character of these books is the 
number of witticisms they include. No one 
had a greater sense of humour than the late 
Bishop, and it comes out in many places. 
There is a sting in the tail of an epigram :— 








‘*Fertile indeed is the period in great men ; 
scarcely any age has seen three such as 
Oxenstiern, Richelieu, and Wallenstein alive 
at the same time; altogether the mischief they 
worked in Europe has never been exceeded 
until the advent of Napoleon Buonaparte.” 

‘‘T may be wrong, I am pretty sure to be 
misinterpreted, but I try to tell you what I 
mean.” 

This is a fairly direct utterance from a 
bishop to his clergy. It is, however, 
bettered by the following :— 

‘‘The weekly religious paper is a weekly 
religious trial which it takes long experience 
to enable me at least to bear religiously.” 


Here is a warning which the modern cult 
of cleverness might do well to take to 
heart :— 

‘*There is no real power in paradox, and 
where a book bases its claims on startling 
revelations its conclusions are apt to be either 
very old or very false.” 


These things are useful, even if their main 
use is to bring us into closer intimacy with 
the author of the ‘Constitutional History.’ 
It is clear that what he sought in history 
was different from that which interests the 
ordinary man. In speaking of William the 
Silent he says: ‘‘ We have had enough of 
him, and perhaps of all of them. The 
pertod is not a lively one.” Nota lively one? 
the period which includes the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the revolt of the Nether- 
lands, and the defeat of the Armada; which 
saw the labours and the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, Catherine de’ Medici, Mary 
Stuart; and produced the main gifts of that 
age to our own—Montaigne, Shakspeare, 
Raleigh, Cervantes. If the latter half of 
the sixteenth century is not lively, we 
should like to know what period ever was 
or will be. Perhaps, however, it was only 
end-of-term weariness, and the professor 
had got bored; or it may be that the 
pictorial side of history had no attraction 
for him. But the dictum is none the less 
amazing. 

This phrase, however, is very typical of 
the volume. There are no hesitations, no 
half-lights. Stubbs says just what occurs 
to him. He does not speak at random, 
but he delivers his opinion without the 
smallest respect for traditional views, with- 
out timidity, and without much sympathy. 
There is no attempt to speak as the man of 
any one party, nor is there any to disguise 
the pre-suppositions of his temperament. He 
says, for instance, of the modern cult of the 
Canon Law by ignorant Anglicans salutary 
and sensible things, which probably only 
irritated extremists who heard them, 
save that conceit is commonly a preserva- 
tive against irritation. On the other hand, 
he is equally resolute against the inno- 
vations of the higher criticism and the 
attacks of the Liberationist. 

This and other subjects, such as that of 
Puritanism, bring out the limitations of 
the Bishop no less than his strength. 
We see at last one of the causes which 
may always prevent his writings from 
being popular. The great weakness of the 
‘ Constitutional History’ is that it does not 
impress the imagination. The main defect 
of Stubbs’s mind seems to have been a lack 
of intellectual sympathy. In Puritanism, 
for instance, he sees nothing but its 
unamiable characteristics. While rightly 
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denouncing its intolerance, he seems blind 
to the moral grandeur of the character it 
fostered. All these writings have the same 
defect. They abound in wit, in force, in 
knowledge, and are wonderful displays of 
sound judgment. But there is a certain 
impatience, sometimes amounting to irri- 
tation, with all opposing views, and certainly 
little capacity for doing more than under- 
stand them. 

The indirect value of the second volume 
before us is very great. More than 
anything else it enables us to understand 
the failure of a man, who wrote ten times 
better than Hallam and wrote on a similar 
subject, to win anything like so wide a 
public. Other causes, such as the advent 
of Darwin and the general decline in 
literary interest, were doubtless at work. 
Still, we cannot help thinking that the 
severely limited interest and sympathies of 
Stubbs himself had something to do with it. 
More than ever can we rejoice at his 
masculine good sense, his sturdy humour, 
and never-failing acuteness; but of imagin- 
ative subtlety, and whatever is the intel- 
lectual counterpart of gentleness, he had 
too little to make himself a place in the 
hearts of his readers. Still, as we read these 
charges, and wonder at their wealth of learn- 
ing and the wide range of immediately actual 
problems discussed, we cannot but feel the 
great gain to the Anglican Church in 
the presence of scholars and thinkers on 
the episcopal bench. We should like to 
know how many of the capable organizers 
or effective preachers, whom it is the 
fashion to cover with foolish adulation, 
could give to their clergy such stuff, so 
suggestive, so sane, so tonic, as can be 
found in these pages. Stubbs was neither 
a perfect historian nor an ideal bishop; but 
he was a magnificent specimen of a type 
which the Anglican Church used to claim as 
her glory, and is now in danger of despising 
in favour of mere administrative or oratorical 
capacity. 








Le Double Jardin. Par Maurice Maeterlinck. 
(Paris, Charpentier.) 

The Double Garden. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by Alexander Teixeira 
de Mattos. (Allen.) 

The Development of Maurice Maeterlinck, and 
other Sketches of Foreign Writers. By 
W. L. Courtney. (Grant Richards.) 

In tracing the development of Maurice 

Maeterlinck, Mr. Courtney has found an 

interesting subject, which he has treated 

both sympathetically and acutely. Perhaps 
hardly any other contemporary writer, with 
the exception of Tolstoy, has developed so 
clearly and so openly in the eyes of the 
world as the writer of plays so unlike each 
other as ‘La Princesse Maleine’ and 

‘ Joyzelle,’ and of essays in which a philo- 

sophy presents itself fully equipped, lays 

down its arms one by one, and is now, in 

‘Le Double Jardin,’ so far from the some- 

what Emersonian mysticism of ‘Le Trésor 

des Humbles.’ This last book of essays has 
appeared simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of Mr. Courtney’s series of studies, 
which stops short with ‘ Joyzelle’ ; but the 
two books may be profitably read side by 
side, or Mr. Courtney’s studies may be used 
as an easy and convenient ladder for reaching 





the point at which Maeterlinck has now 
arrived. Mr. Courtney, whether he writes 
of Maeterlinck, of D’Annunzio, or of 
Gorky, is anxious to be strictly just ; he is 
neither for nor, except perhaps in the case 
of Huysmans (whom he should not call 
‘“‘Loris’’), or, to some extent, D’Annunzio 
(whom he should not call ‘‘ Gabrielle ’’), 
against any one of them. MHe never 
surrenders the British preference for British 
ideas, but he allows the foreign and un- 
conforming conscience a long leash and a 
fair space for gambols. Few English 
critics, except those very few to whom 
British sanctions are wholly indifferent, 
would have shown so much open-mindedness 
in the consideration of so many forms of 
Latin and Scandinavian literature. And 
it is probable that the very reservations 
of judgment, which seem at times either 
timid or defiant, will have their insidious 
and wholly useful effect upon the English 
public. This book is the opening of a door, 
which is not indeed thrown freely back with 
a gesture of frank welcome, but is held at 
least three parts open with a courteous 
reserve, in which the friendliness is more 
conspicuous than the distrust. 

‘Le Double Jardin’ is a collection of 
essays which form a kind of postscript to ‘ Le 
Temple Enseveli.’ They are somewhat less 
abstract, perhaps a little more casual, than 
the essays in that book, and are concerned 
with subjects as varied as ‘The Death of a 
Little Dog,’ ‘The Wrath of the Bee,’ ‘ The 
Motor-Car,’ and ‘Old-fashioned Flowers.’ 
Maeterlinck has never written anything in 
prose more graceful, more homely, and 
more human than some of these pages, 
particularly those on flowers and on dogs. 
In ‘The Leaf of Olive’ and in ‘ Death and 
the Crown’ he carries speculation beyond 
the limits of our knowledge, and ‘thinks 
nobly,” not of the soul alone, but also of the 
intelligence of man in its conflict with 
the deadly, unintelligent oppositions of the 
natural forces of the world. Such pages 
are fortifying, and we cannot but be grate- 
ful for what is plausible in their encourage- 
ment. But the larger part of the book is 
made up of notes by the way, which have 
all the more charm because they are not 
too systematically arranged. 

All, it is true, have some link of mutual 
relation, and proceed from a common centre. 
It is curious to see this harmonizing instinct 
at work in the present arrangement of the 
essay now called ‘ Kloge de |’Epée.’ The 
main part of this essay was published in the 
Figaro in 1902 under the title ‘La Défense 
de l’Epée.’ Inthe Figaro it began with a 
merely topical reference :— 

‘“ L’autre jour, dans un article charmant, Alfred 
Capus prévoyait la fin de l’honneur, du moins 
de ‘Vhonneur salle d’armes’ et des instruments 
qui le protégent.” 

Then followed two paragraphs questioning, 
a little vaguely, 

‘*si nous vivons dans une société qui nous 
protége suffisamment pour nous enlever, en 
toutes circonstances, le droit le plus doux et le 
plus cher & l’instinct de l’homme—celui de se 
faire justice & soi-méme.” 

In the essay as we now read it the topical 
reference has disappeared, and more than 
three pages are occupied by a discussion of 
abstract right, of essential justice, which 
seems to set, strangely and unexpectedly, a 








solid foundation under a structure not visibly 
resting on any foundation sufficient for its 
support. As the essay now stands it has its 
place in a system, of which it becomes one 
more illustration. 

Few of the essays in this book will be 
read with more interest than that on ‘The 
Modern Drama.’ It is a development of 
the ideas already suggested by Maeterlinck 
in two prefaces, one to the first volume of 
the collected edition of his plays, the other 
to Mr. Sutro’s play, ‘ The Cave of Illusion.’ 
In asking where, under the conditions of 
modern life, and in the expression of modern 
ideas, we can find that background of beauty 
and of mystery which was like a natural 
atmosphere to Sophocles and to Shakspeare, 
he is asking, not indeed answering, a ques- 
tion which is being asked just now by all 
serious thinkers who are concerned with the 
present and the future of the drama. This 
suggestive essay should be contrasted and 
compared with a not less suggestive, but 
more audaciously affirmative essay, ‘De 
Evolution du Théitre,’ given as a lecture 
by M. André Gide, and reprinted at the 
beginning of the volume containing his two 
latest plays, ‘Saiil’ and ‘Le Roi Candaule.’ 
Everything that M. Gide writes is full of 
honest, subtle, and unusual thought, and 
this consideration of the modern drama, 
though it asks more questions, not answering 
them, seems also to answer a few of the 
questions asked by Maeterlinck. 

It is a little difficult to understand 
the reason for the rearrangement of 
Maeterlinck’s essays in their English trans- 
lations. Inthe English translation of ‘ Le 
Temple Enseveli’ the essay on ‘ The Fore- 
telling of the Future’ was omitted; it 
now takes its place in the translation 
of ‘Le Double Jardin,’ while the very 
interesting ‘Vue de Rome,’ one of the 
most characteristic essays in that book, is 
omitted altogether. The order of the essays 
is also changed, not, we must confess, without 
some justification. The translation of all 
this volume, with the exception of one 
essay, has been done by Mr. Teixeira de 
Mattos, and a more admirable translation 
we have rarely seen. To compare the essay 
on ‘The Modern Drama,’ translated by 
Mr. Sutro, with the rest of the book, is to 
realize the difference between a translator 
who rewrites his original and a translator 
who reflects it. We need glance at no more 
than a dozen casual words to see with what 
sensitive fidelity Mr. de Mattos has rendered 
an original which exacts no more and no 
less than sensitive fidelity. A translator 
who can render, and who is content to 
render, ‘‘de vagues fantémes, de piles 
fleurs, 4 peine fleurs,’’ by “ vague ghosts of 
flowers, pale flowers that are scarcely flowers 
at all,” may be trusted throughout the 
remainder of his 300 pages without further 
examination. 








The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. 
With Elucidations by Thomas Carlyle. 
Edited, with Notes, Supplement, and 
enlarged Index, by 8. C. Lomas. With 
an Introduction by C. H. Firth. 3 vols. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Tue first edition of Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell’ 

was published in October, 1845. Since then 

nearly sixty years have passed away, and 
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only to-day does the book appear in a 
thoroughly trustworthy form, only to-day 
has it met with an editor scholarly enough 
and completely enough equipped to do it 
justice. Such a fact, strange as it may 
seem to the general reader, will hardly 
surprise the initiated, for those sixty years 
cover the most marked advance in English 
historical scholarship and method that our 
literature can boast. It is not merely that 
within that period the process of the accu- 
mulation of historical material has been 
carried on with feverish activity, and with 
results that are almost overwhelming. Much 
more to the point is it that these sixty years 
have witnessed a complete revolution in the 
historian’s method and the historian’s con- 
ception of his high function. At the one 
end of this short lapse of years stands Car- 
lyle, with his imperfect and often slipshod 
research; with his passionate denuncia- 
tions, based on imperfect and unwarranted 
comparisons between the England of the 
Chartist days and the England of Cromwell’s 
days; with his headstrong and wilful deter- 
mination to read into the seventeenth- 
century time just such principles and 
conclusions as he deliberately chose to read 
into it. At the other end of those same few 
years stands the school of historians of whom 
Mrs. Lomas is in this edition the repre- 
sentative—historians whose research is tire- 
less; whose method is technically sure; 
whose mind is as scientifically calm and aloof 
as that of the physicist when handling the 
things of nature; whose conclusions flow 
unforced from their research; whose 
moralizings and judgments, if they draw 
them at all, do not burn with passion, but 
shine with clear light. The distance between 
these two types of historical writing is the 
measure of the superiority of the present 
edition of Cromwell's letters and speeches 
over that which Carlyle published in 1845. 
To begin with, Carlyle was too impatient 
by nature to undergo the drudgery of the 
profession. He had never been a journey- 
man historian. He had transcripts of manu- 
scripts made for him, and he had research 
conducted for him at second hand. Even 
when he could have solved difficulties 
himself by a visit to the British Museum, 
he would permit them to be solved for him 
by men like Espinasse; and when he went 
on the tramp to visit the scenes of Oliver's 
manhood or the sites of battles his method 
resolved itself into sitting on a horse block, 
smoking a cigar, and—moralizing. As a 
result, the mere verbal text of Oliver’s 
letters and speeches is in Carlyle’s edition 
repeatedly and needlessly incorrect. When 
he was in difficulties as to the text, 
instead of going again and again to 
the originals, instead of painfully collating 
parallel versions, he roughly hewed his way 
through and put down what he in his 
supreme intelligence thought the sense 
demanded. 

A careful comparison of Mrs. Lomas’s text 
with that of Carlyle willreveal the unwarrant- 
able extent to which he carried this method of 
editing. Inoneshort letter, No. xciii., written 
by Oliver to Mr. Mayor on the subject of 
Richard Cromwell’s marriage, Carlyle has 
inserted nineteen words, most of them, as 
Mrs. Lomas says, unnecessary, and one 
or two misleading. Where Cromwell 
speaks of the contingency of Mayor having 





a son, Carlyle (who imagined him to be 
speaking of Richard) added a note, “‘ grand- 
son, 7.¢. In the next sentence die means 
more properly Jive.” In another letter which 
Mrs. Lomas quotes, No. xliii., there are 
several verbal mistakes; and at the end, 
where some words have been torn away with 
the seal, Carlyle supplied them conjecturally, 
but without any intimation of the fact. 

But the liberties which Carlyle took 
with Oliver’s letters were small as com- 
pared with those he took with the 
speeches. In the case of these latter we 
possess not what Cromwell said, but what 
he is reported to have said. There is trust- 
worthy evidence that at least two speeches 
—No. iv., that of January 22nd, 1654/5, 
and the one printed by Mrs. Lomas as sup- 
plement No. 21—were taken down in short- 
hand, and the probability is that many 
more were; for such MSS. as Worcester 
College MS. N. 12, Clarke MS. 41, and 
British Museum MS. Addit. 6125 are col- 
lections, bearing on the face of them the 
appearance of being transcripts from some 
original which was either difficult to read (as 
shorthand would be) or itself imperfect. For 
instance, to speech v. there is in Additional 
MS. 6125 a marginal remark ‘ blanks for 
2 lines,” which may mean that the writer 
was unable to read his original (? short- 
hand) text, or, more probably, that the 
original (? shorthand) text had a lacuna at 
that place from the poor shorthand writer 
being overdriven. Further than this, we 
have definite assurance only in the case of 
a single speech that the text was revised 
by Cromwell himself before it was com- 
mitted to press. When this absence of 
revision is borne in mind, together with 
the inevitable difficulties attending short- 
hand reporting in the seventeenth century, 
it will be easily understood that the 
existing text of Cromwell’s speeches pre- 
sents many uncertainties, and possibly 
many repetitions and many omissions. 
Without going into the question minutely, 
Carlyle came to the conclusion that he had 
a comparatively free hand in dealing with 
the text of these speeches. And he pro- 
ceeded so to deal with them, taking as his 
guiding star the brilliant penetration of 
his own sympathetic genius. And it is 
here that—judged by the most rigorous 
standard of historical work—he failed and 
sinned ; simply from his radical misconcep- 
tion of the political and religious problem 
which lay before Cromwell. Carlyle never 
assimilated that problem. He never read 
himself into, or lived and moved in, the 
atmosphere or environment of Cromwell’s 
day. To Cromwell the problems of his 
day were exactly the same problems 
which had faced James I. and Charles I., viz., 
in the political world how to evolve some 
form of executive or administrative govern- 
ment which should be capable of working 
harmoniously with the Parliament, and in 
the religious world how to quiet the fears 
of the rampant Protestantism of the day, 
and how to keep in hand the harsh dog- 
matic strife of rival theologies. In the 
religious ferment of the time there was no 
admixture of missionary or humanitarian 
motive, and equally in the political ferment 
there was no trace of the modern socialistic 
conception. The socialistic and missionary 
conscience is a creation or growth of the nine- 





teenth century. But it is just these two con- 
ceptions, the humanitarian and the socialistic, 
that burned in Carlyle with such consuming 
force. He, living in the England of Chartist 
days, looked upon England’s Parliament 
and England’s Church as shams, and, 
throwing himself back into the seventeenth 
century, he looked upon Cromwell as con- 
sumed with the same fury of wrath against 
these two identical shams, and it is from 
this point of view that, throughout the 
speeches, he apostrophizes Cromwell, or 
explains him, or edits him. The anachronism 
is as ludicrous as it is fatal. It has needed 
a generation of the work of Gardiner and 
Mr. Firth to dispel the illusion that Cromwell 
was hostile to Parliaments and to parlia- 
mentary government, and even now we 
doubt whether their results have obtained 
widespread acceptance. For one person who 
has assimilated their teachings there are 
probably hundreds whose minds are still 
enchained by Carlyle’s attractive rhetoric. 
Such is the penalty which the world and 
truth pay for the perversity of genius. 

These being the drawbacks attaching to 
Carlyle’s work as a piece of history purely, 
the question remains, How has Mrs. Lomas 
in her editorial function treated the book ? 
how has she made amends for Carlyle to 
the high cause of historical truth? It is the 
highest praise we can give Mrs. Lomas to 
say that the answer to these questions is clear 
and instantly satisfactory. In the first place 
she has given the world an absolutely trust- 
worthy text. Wherever the original was 
accessible she has printed from it ; wherever 
several versions existed she has collated 
them, adding the various readings in foot- 
notes. This is just such painful dryas- 
dust work as Carlyle foolishly scorned. 
As it is, thanks to Mrs. Lomas, we now 
know exactly what it was that Cromwell 
wrote in his letters, and we can compare for 
ourselves the various versions of his speeches. 
As far as the letters are concerned, the 
ordinary reader, taking up Mrs. Lomas’s 
volumes casually, will be unable to form 
an idea of the extent of the debt he owes 
to her, for the simple reason that she 
does not announce her emendations. She 
quietly prints the authentic text, and it is 
only when we turn to compare that text 
with Carlyle’s that we discover the extent of 
the variations. Taking, quite at random, 
letter xxi. as an instance, we find ten 
variations between the two texts. Carlyle’s 
text is from an eighteenth-century printed 
source, Mrs. Lomas’s text is from the holo- 
graph original. In a greater or less degree 
the same is the case throughout the letters. 
In the speeches we are more instantly 
cognizant of our indebtedness to Mrs. 
Lomas, because the results of her collation 
are set out with scrupulous exactness in 
foot-notes. 

In the second place, Mrs. Lomas has 
traversed the whole ground of the subject- 
matter of both letters and speeches, and by 
means of her own foot-notes has checked 
Carlyle wherever checking was needed. 
For such a task Mrs. Lomas possesses a 
superb equipment in her unrivalled know- 
ledge of the sources of the period, and safer 
guidance we could not desire. 

Finally, in the third place, she has added 
a supplement containing 149 new letters 
and speeches—new, that is, in the sense of 
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having been unknown to Carlyle, and of not 
having appeared in his editions. It is an 
inestimable boon to have these additions 
brought together in a single supplement, for 
although the more valuable portions (those 
taken from Mr. Firth’s Clarke Papers) are 
comparatively accessible, the seriesasa whole 
is not so; some are from the Record Office 
at Dublin, one is from the French archives, 
and many more have appeared only in 
recondite or fugitive collections and maga- 
zines. In putting these additional letters 
and speeches into a supplement at the end 
of the third volume Mrs. Lomas has only 
followed the example of Carlyle himself. 
Were it not so, we should feel disposed 
to question the arrangement. Take, for 
instance, Cromwell’s speeches in the 
various army councils in 1647. To say 
that these speeches fill up a hiatus in 
Cromwell’s authentic utterance is to 
put the matter mildly. They throw a 
most powerful and first - hand light on 
Cromwell’s mind at an important period 
of his history, and if a biography is to 
give a faithful portrayal of the man, then 
these speeches should take their proper 
place in the text, and not be relegated to an 
appendix, where the reader may miss their 
proper chronological causation and conse- 
quence. Oarlyle’s work is a_ classic, 
and will continue to bear the form 
which his genius impressed upon it. 
For ourselves, we should have con- 
sidered it no disrespect to his memory to 
have included all the letters in Carlyle’s 
appendixes and in Mrs. Lomas’s supplement 
in their proper place in the text, so as to 
form one single chronological sequence. 
By some mechanical device Carlyle’s num- 
bering of the letters could easily have been 
preserved. 

By the side of this it is a minor ques- 
tion how one should treat Carlyle’s embel- 
lishments and ejaculations. By presenting 
an apparatus criticus—an unimpeachable 
text in the first place and the guidance of 
foot-notes in the second—Mrs. Lomas has 
herself deprived these embellishments of 
any danger. So let them stand as embel- 
lishments merely. Why not? If they are 
not a study of Cromwell, they are, at least, 
a study of Carlyle, and that is something. 

Before taking leave of this edition we 
may guard ourselves against a possible 
misconception as to our estimation of 
Carlyle’s own work. It was nothing short 
of inspiration which led him to discard his 
original idea of writing a history of the 
Commonwealth period, and to confine him- 
self instead to a presentation of Cromwell 
as a man through the medium of his own 
letters and speeches. No set biography, 
and certainly no formal history, could ever 
hope to produce the instantaneous effect on 
the mind which such a method produces— 
so clear, so vivid, so intimate, so nakedly 
true. By placing the central figure of that 
age in so strong and penetrating a light, 
Carlyle has dispelled historical illusions so 
gross and numerous, that by the side of 
them his own blemishes of embellishments 
count as nothing. In this he was the 


aged of the age which was to succeed 
im, and if that succeeding age has carried 
the methods of historical work on to a 
higher platform than it occupied in his 
days, it is not in opposition to him or to his 





method ; it is only by a perfectly natural 
— of development from the basis which 
e supplied. 








The Queen’s Quair; or, the Six Years’ 
Tragedy. By Maurice Hewlett. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Ir is never without a certain trepidation 
that one takes up a new book by Mr. 
Hewlett. His intentions are so audacious: 
how if he should fail? That high colouring, 
that immense research of phrase, that 
deliberate use of every artifice of rhetoric; 
unless the justness of vision and the pulse 
of emotion prove adequate to them, how 
monstrous and intolerable would the result 
become! That Mr. Hewlett has never shown 
himself frigid and precious shall not here 
be maintained. But at least the adventure 
of ‘The Queen’s Quair’ may be essayed 
without alarm on this score. Countless are 
the pens that, since romance came back 
into the world, have been exercised upon 
‘“‘the tragic Mary” ; few have carried Mr. 
Hewlett’s erudition or been pointed by Mr. 
Hewlett’s insight. ‘The Queen’s Quair’ 
is a fine book, fine not only for its extra- 
ordinary wealth of incidental beauties, but 
also for the consistency of conception and 
the tolerant humanity with which its main 
theme is put before you. For Mr. Hewlett’s 
art in genre painting let this passage, 
describing the Queen’s first meeting with 
Bothwell, bear witness :— 


‘In years to come she could remember 
every flash and eddy of that shifting garden 
scene when first he came to her. A waft of 
scented blossom, the throb of a lute, and she 
could see the peacock on the wall, the gay June 
borders, the grass plats and bright paths in 
between, quivering with the heat they gave out. 
There was a fountain in the midst of the quin- 
cunx, on the marble brim of which she sat with 
her maids and cousin D’Elbceuf, dipping her 
hand, and now and then flicking water into their 
faces. A page in scarlet and white had come 
running up to say that the Duke was nearing 
with his gentlemen ; and presently down the long 
alley she saw them moving slowly — crimson 
cloaks and bared heads, the Duke in the midst, 
wearing his jewelled bonnet. He was talking 
and laughing immoderately with some one 
she knew not at all, who swung his hat in his 
hand, and to whom, as she remembered vividly, 
the struck poppies bowed their heads. For he 
hit them as he went with his hat, and looked 
round to see them fall.” 


And for portraiture—the portraiture of a 
Holbein, clear, sharply cut, individualistic— 
take this from the very next page, of Both- 
well himself :— 


‘*A galliard, as they say, if ever there was 
one, flushed with rich blood, broad-shouldered, 
square-jawed, with a laugh so happy and so 
prompt that the world, rejoicing to hear it, 
thought all must be well wherever he might be. 
He wore brave clothes, sat a brave horse, kept 
brave company bravely. His high colour, while 
it betokened high feeding, got him the credit of 
good health. His little eyes twinkled so merrily 
that you did not see that they were like a pig’s, 
sly and greedy at once, and bloodshot. His 
tawny beard concealed a jaw underhung, a chin 
jutting and dangerous. His mouth had a cruel 
twist ; but his laughing hid that too. The 
bridge of his nose had been broken; few 
observed it, or guessed at the brawl which 
must have given it him.” 


Mr. Hewlett’s crowded canvas is full of 
rapid living studies like this—Moray, “the 





tall, pale, inordinately prim nobleman, with 
his black beard, black clothes, and black 
beliefs”; Maitland of Lethington, ‘‘a taut, 
nervous, greyish man, with a tired face”; 
Riccio, ‘‘a fine, pink, fleshy man, with a 
red beard, fluff of red hair in his ears, light 
eyelashes, blue eyes”; the boy Des Essars, 
‘*pale-faced and wise-looking,” with his 
‘‘pair of grey eyes rimmed with smut- 
colour.” But always the centre of the 
picture is Mary herself, in all her infinite 
moods of passion and subtlety, of gaiety and 
wantonness, from the hour when she sets 
forth from France with her troop of maids 
to win Scotland, to the hour when with 
“tumbled bodice and short kirtle, wild hair 
and stained face,’”’ she is brought captive 
from Carbery Hill, where her lover had 
deserted her, to Edinburgh :— 

‘** Beautiful she may not have been, though 
Monsieur de Brantéme would never allow it; 
but fine, fine she was all over—sharply, exqui- 
sitely cut and modelled: her sweet smooth 
chin, her amorous lips, bright red where all else 
was pale as a tinged rose; her sensitive nose; 
her broad, high brows; her neck which two 
hands could hold, her small shoulders and 
bosom of a child. And then her hands, her 
waist no bigger than a stalk, her little feet! 
She had sometimes an intent, considering, wise 
look—the look of the Queen of Desire, who 
knew not where to set the bounds of her need, 
but revealed to no one what that was.” 

‘The Queen of Desire’’—it is in that 
that Mr. Hewlett finds the key to the secret 
of Mary’s soul. For him she is the 
insatiable woman, the huntress of hearts, 
loved by many, but caring only to win those 
who love her not; and in the end caught in 
her own net, and hurried from tragedy to 
tragedy in the shameless pursuit of one 
cruel, cold, and calculating enough to play 
upon her as an instrument to his own ends. 
History may or may not justify Mr. 
Hewlett’s conception, though he has made 
careful study of the documents. At any 
rate, his picture is distinctly envisaged and 
strenuously presented; it supplies the neces- 
sary vitality and unity to his book. 








An Inquiry tnto the Character and Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel. By James 
Drummond. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Tus is a curious book. Most writers in 
past times who did not believe in miracles 
were prone to doubt the authenticity of the 
Gospels, and to place their date as late as 
possible. Principal Drummond does not 
believe in miracles, but the object of his 
book is to show that the arguments in 
favour of St. John’s being the author of 
the fourth Gospel are much stronger than 
those that can be urged against this 
opinion. ‘‘In our preliminary survey,” he 
says, 

‘*we saw critical reasons for doubting the 

accuracy of the narrative in several particulars ; 

and I must frankly add that, on general grounds 
affecting the whole question of the miraculous, 

I am unable to believe that such miracles as the 

turning of water into wine and the raising of 

Lazarus were really peformed.” 

But the author of the Gospel unquestion- 

ably relates these as facts, and he relates 

them with minute details. He does not 
suggest in the slightest degree that they 
were anything else than facts. How does 

Principal Drummond escape from this 
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pictorial embodiment of spiritual truth,” 
“that the author deliberately departed from 
the current tradition and, with full conscious- 
ness of what he was about, produced his 
spiritual Gospel.” In other words, he 
denies that the author had any facts on 
which to base his narrative, and that his 
narrative is a fiction with a lofty spiritual 
aim. But how can this be reconciled with 
the statement that follows the account of the 
miracle in Cana? ‘‘ This beginning of his 
signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee and 
manifested his glory; and his disciples 
believed on him.” Or what explanation can 
be suggested for the prayer of Jesus to His 
Father, in which occur the words: ‘‘ Because 
of the multitude which standeth around I 
said it, that they may believe that thou 
didst send me”? What hidden spiritual 
meaning can be discovered in these words? 

Principal Drummond appeals in support 
of his hypothesis to the practice of Origen, 
who employed allegory frequently in the 
interpretation of Scripture. But Origen did 
so in the case of the Gospels only when he 
was perplexed by their discrepancies. In 
regard to the miracles mentioned above, he 
certainly did not apply the allegorical 
method, for in his commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel he discusses the narrative of the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead as a 
narrative of actual facts. 

Though Principal Drummond’s arguments 
appear to us weak, we have only praise for 
the thoroughness with which he has studied 
the Gospel. The chapters on its contents, 
on its discrepancies from the other Gospels, 
on its peculiarities of thought and diction, 
and on the remarkable character of the 
author, deserve warm commendation. 

Principal Drummond treats the external 
evidence in regard to the Gospel from two 
points of view—the traditional testimony 
and the testimony derived from the supposed 
use of the Gospel by early ecclesiastical 
writers. The subject is peculiarly difficult, 
for we find no direct reference to the 
Gospel and no direct quotation from it till 
about 180 a.p. 

In the discussion of the argument from 
tradition one can see at a glance that 
Principal Drummond has a strong bias 
towards the opinion that St. John was the 
author, and forgets in his eagerness that 
he is resorting to explanations which 
militate against his own dogmatic position. 
He takes the tradition from Irenzeus, but 
he takes only so much as suits him; and he 
deals with other documents contemporary 
or nearly contemporary with Irenzeus in the 
boldest manner. He says of the narrative 
in the Muratorian canon: ‘‘ This narrative 
has unquestionably a legendary air, and is 
almost, if not quite, destitute of support.” 
The tradition in Ireneus is believed to be 
worthy of credit, because it is supposed to 
have come directly down from the Apostles 
themselves ortheir followers; but if Principal 
Drummond accepts it for this reason, he 
ought to accept similar traditions. The 
value of tradition to the ancients arose 
from the circumstance, expounded fully by 
Plato, that books could answer no questions. 
If doubts arose as to an interpretation, the 
only persons who could determine which was 
the right one were the author, and next to 





the testimony of the elders to corroborate 
the belief that Christ worked miracles, and 
among other acts raised the dead. He and 
earlier writers lay special stress: upon this 
point. How can Principal Drummond 
put faith in the tradition about St. John 
and disbelieve the same witnesses about the 
raising of Lazarus? And he has to consider 
other traditions handed down through the 
same sources, such as that Christ was nearly 
fifty years of age when He was crucified. 

The other portion of Principal Drum- 
mond’s inquiry is a review of the indications 
that St. John’s Gospel was in existence for 
a considerable period anterior to the first 
direct reference to the book. Here, again, 
Principal Drummond’s bias comes out 
strongly. The investigation is a delicate 
one. There are no long passages that can 
be identified as quotations from the Gospel. 
There are only, for the most part, a few 
words or a few ideas which it may be argued 
were borrowed from the Gospel. At one 
time the critic might imagine that they must 
come from St. John, but on a reconsideration 
he might change his opinion and take the 
other side. Principal Drummond never 
really wavers. There may be difficulties 
in the way, but he finds ingenious 
devices to remove them. And, as might 
be expected, he sometimes employs devices 
in one passage which he disapproves of in 
another. Thus, in treating of passages in 
Justin Martyr, he has to recognize the fact 
that statements are made in regard to the 
life of Christ which are not found in any of 
our Gospels. Some critics have suggested 
that they might have occurred in some other 
gospel not known to us now. Principal 
Drummond scouts this idea when it is 
applied to a passage of Justin’s that has 
some resemblance to a passage in St. John, 
and describes the supposed gospel as ‘‘a 
ghost-like gospel,” borrowing the word from 
Volkmar. But when he discusses a passage 
from Papias he follows another course. In 
it Papias mentiors that he was in the habit 
of asking what Andrew, or Peter, or Philip, 
or Thomas, or John, or Matthew, or any 
other of the disciples of the Lord said, 
eivev, and the things which Aristion and the 
Presbyter John say, A€yovow. Principal 
Drummond sees a difficulty in Aeyoverv, and 
gets out of it in this extraordinary way. He 
supposes that «/zev means “ spoke orally,”’ 
and Aéyovow, ‘speak in their books.” 
The curious thing in this supposition 
is that by the time of Papias books 
or parts of books were attributed to 
all the Apostles mentioned, and that no 
books were attributed, then or later, to 
Aristion or Presbyter John, if we except 
the attribution of some of the writings of 
St. John to the latter. Principal Drummond 
no longer speaks of the ghost-like works of 
Aristion, but bases a theory on them, which, 
he says, he is the first to propound so far as 
he knows. 

The points in Principal Drummond’s 
book on which discussion can be raised are 
very numerous, for on many of them no 
final conclusion can be reached, and any 
result that can be obtained is gained by 
the delicate balance of probabilities. In 
these circumstances we think that he has 
often expressed too strong opinions in regard 





‘*those who can see nothing in it simply 
show that they are uncritical, and unable to 
estimate the force of evidence.” 
This includes a great number of those 
who are regarded as the ablest critics. In 
another passage he says :— 

‘*T believe his extant works contain indica- 

tions of his use of the Gospel which cannot 
be set aside by any just criticism.” 
A large number of eminent scholars have 
set them aside, and in a note on the next 
page he mentions Dr. Edwin A. Abbott as 
having done so. He is particularly hard on 
Martineau, whom he hardly ever mentions 
without refuting him, and sometimes in 
vigorous language. Indeed, his own bias 
seems to have arisen from a reaction against 
the teaching of Martineau. 

We have already noticed some incon- 
sistencies, and it would be easy to point out 
more. Probably they exist because the 
book consists mainly of articles which have 
been published at various times. The 
earliest seem to be three articles con- 
tributed to the Theological Review in 1875 
and 1877. They attracted attention at the 
time as the work of a very able scholar. 

As we have said, the book deserves praise. 

The author has mastered the subjects which 
he has discussed, and the reader will get 
most valuable information from him. 
And though we have spoken much of 
his bias, it is evident that the author is 
wholly unconscious of it, and wishes only 
to reach the truth. Even the conclusion 
at which he has arrived is expressed in 
language which reveals the truthseeker. 
‘Tn literary questions,” he says, 
‘* we cannot look for demonstration, and where 
opinion is so much divided we must feel some 
uncertainty in our conclusions ; but on weigh- 
ing the arguments for and against to the best of 
my power, I must give my own judgment in 
favour of the Johannine authorship.’ 








The Siege of Quebec and the Battle of the 
Plains of Abraham. By A. Doughty, in 
Collaboration with G. W. Parmelee. 
6 vols. With Plans, Portraits, and Views. 
(Quebec, Dussault & Proux.) 

Turis work is a library in itself. Every- 

thing that is known about the siege of 

Quebec, or that it is desirable to learn, is 

set forth in detail and with admirable clear- 

ness in the six volumes which compose it. 

Other sieges of strongholds in Canada 

were memorable, but not so important. 

Sir William Phips, the first New Eng- 

lander who received knighthood and who 

was a royal Governor of Massachusetts, 
prepared and commanded an expedition for 

the capture of Quebec. He had made a 

fortune and a name by raising treasure 

from a sunken ship; he captured Port 

Royal in Acadia; but he lost all his 

reputation for sagacity and leadership by 

blunders and failures in the St. Law- 
rence. The most remarkable achievement 
of the New Englanders was the successful 
siege of Louisbourg by the force under Sir 

William Pepperell in 1745. This strong- 

hold was afterwards restored to France, 

to their intense mortification. In 1758 it 
was recaptured by the fleet commanded 
by Boscawen acting in concert with 
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a military force under Ambherst and 
Wolfe. A year later Quebec passed into 
English hands, and the whole of New 
France in North America followed. At the 
time the gain appeared to be incalculable. 
Not one of the statesmen who, in 1760, 
were considered to be in the first rank, not 
even Pitt himself, foresaw that the result 
of Wolfe’s great victory on the Plains of 
Abrahaw, a victory which gave Cowper ‘“‘a 
rapture which nothing could express,” 
would be the Declaration of Independence 
by the Thirteen Colonies, and the capitula- 
tion at Yorktown of Cornwallis to Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau. 

Inview of these far-reaching consequences, 
the siege of Quebec deserves the care 
which has been lavished upon it by the 
editors of this exhaustive work. The clear 
type and the fine paper with ample margins 
will delight every book-lover. If the flat 
back, for which we have no liking, be 
excepted, the plain cloth binding, which is 
superior to that of most books bound on 
the North American continent, deserves 
unstinted praise. The plans, portraits, and 
views are admirably executed, and add 
largely to the value of the letterpress. The 
plans of the city of Quebec number 91, 
and they show the city as it appeared at 
different times between 1759 and 1851. 
The bibliography includes 198 works 
in print and 173 in manuscript. Three 
pages are filled with an index to the 
illustrations, while the general index covers 
twenty-five. It is necessary to give these 
details in order to show the comprehensive 
nature of the work. To review it at length 
would occupy far more space than is at our 
disposal. 

Though the story of the siege itself, as 
written in many works, does not differ in its 
broad outlines from that which is given in 
these six volumes, yet a large number of 
minor details, about which there has been 
considerable controversy, are now made 
clear by the conclusive particulars which 
are printed for the first time. All the 
writers who have treated the history of 
Canada under French rule in a suitable 
and praiseworthy fashion have laboured to 
obtain authentic information from eye- 
witnesses. In this Francis Parkman was a 
master. Neither money nor labour was 
grudged by him in the pursuit and acqui- 
sition of documents. The authors of this 
work have out- distanced him. They 
affirm that a still larger work could be 
written on the subject, after stating that 
they have obtained and given to the 
world ‘‘ copies of twenty-three distinct rela- 
tions of the siege, and seventeen plans of 
the battle of the Plains of Abraham, seven 
of which are in manuscript.” This wealth 
of material increases the importance of 
these volumes as sources from which the 
capable historian will draw what he re- 
quires for a literary work of art. 

The present very detailed story of the 
siege enables the reader to understand 
better than he may have done before the 
length of time which it lasted, and the 
chances of success or failure which pre- 
vailed from day to day. The authors remark 
in the chapter relating to the third month 
that Wolfe puzzled and annoyed the officers 
in both camps by his policy of secrecy. 
But this redounds to his credit. He kept 





his own counsel, as a great commander 
should do; and if he mystified his foes, he 
displayed his skill in one of the main arts 


of war. The authors write, without 
perceiving the bearing of these con- 
siderations :— 


‘*T’o those only who were entrusted with the 
execution of any plan were Wolfe’s intentions 
disclosed. Sometimes his action in this respect 
was discussed at the mess, and frequently 
orders were given and countermanded for no 
apparent reason. The troops were in a 
constant state of uncertainty, and comment 
was not always complimentary to Wolfe. By 
this means, however, deserters were never in a 
position to divulge information of much service 
to the enemy, and indeed it is stated that 
projects were discussed simply to mislead the 
soldiers. 

“‘The French do not seem to have exercised 
the same amount of caution, and in the course of 
time they placed little reliance on any informa- 
tion they received. The movements and counter- 
movements ordered by Wolfe occupied the 
attention of the enemy continually, and when 
at last the crisis came, they were still unwilling 
to believe that anything serious was con- 
templated.” 

The foregoing passage, which is taken 
from p. 232 of the second volume, may be 
fitly followed by another taken from p. 16 
of the sixth. It occurs in a letter which 
Wolfe, when in Exeter in 1755, wrote to a 
friend at Fort Augustus in Scotland, and its 
value consists in showing how carefully 
Wolfe attended to detail. In olden days it 
was thought sufficient to put a musket intoa 
man’s hand, and teach him how to move at 
the word of command, to make a soldier of 
him. Lead has been wasted by the ton by 
armed men who did not know how to shoot. 
The contest with our kinsmen in America 
during their struggle for independence 
might not have been so prolonged, and it 
might have had a different issue, if the 
soldiers of the King had been half as good 
marksmen as the soldiers of Congress. 
After impressing on his friend Rickson 
the necessity for training his men to shoot, 
Wolfe added :— 

‘* Marksmen are nowhere so necessary as in a 
mountainous country ; besides, firing balls at 
objects teaches the soldier to level incomparably, 
makes the recruits steady, and removes the 
foolish apprehension that seizes young soldiers 
when they first load their arms with bullets. 
We fire, first singly, then by files 1, 2, 3, or 
more, then by ranks, and lastly by platoons ; 
and the soldiers see the effects of their shot 
especially at a mark, or upon water. We shoot 
obliquely and in different situations of ground, 
from heights, downwards, and contrary wise.” 

The foregoing lines were written in 1755; 
those which follow are taken from Wolfe’s 
last letter, which was addressed to Brigadier 
Moncton in 1759; and both extracts do him 
infinite credit :— 

**Tt is not a usual thing to point out in the 
public orders the direct spot of our attack, nor 
for any inferiour Officers not charged with a par- 
ticular duty to ask instructions upon that point. 
I had the Honor to inform you to-day that it is 
my duty to attack the French Army. To the 
best of my knowledge and abilities I have fixed 
upon that spot where we can act with the most 
force and are most likely to succeed. If I am 
mistaken I am sorry for it, and must be answer- 
able to his Majesty and the public for the 
consequences.” 

Among the new material in these volumes 
special mention should be made of the ‘ Cor- 





respondance de Bougainville,’ in which there 
are 156 letters interchanged between Mont- 
calm and another while the siege was in 
progress; of the dispatches from the Russian 
ambassadors in Paris and London to the 
Empress Catherine II.; and of the journal 
kept during the siege by M. Foligny, a 
naval officer, a journal which Francis Park- 
man characterized as ‘“‘one of the most 
important unpublished documents on 
Wolfe’s operations against Quebec.’ While 
the papers now printed for the first time do 
not disclose any official secrets, they serve 
as sidelights upon many matters of moment. 
We shall content ourselves with noting a 
very curious circumstance, which has escaped 
the notice of most, if not all, historians. 
This is that the report was spread among 
the French who defended Quebec that their 
countrymen in Europe were engaged in a 
counter-attack upon London. In the Bou- 
gainville ‘Correspondance’ the particulars 
are given of the examination of three 
English prisoners whom the French 
had captured before Wolfe’s arrival. 
One of them, being questioned whether 
they had heard what was passing in 
Europe, replied that he had been told 
a French army was in London. A second 
said he, too, had heard that a French army 
had arrived in England, but that he was 
unable to give the source of his information. 
A third said that he had heard that, during 
a landing of the French, the grenadiers of 
his regiment had fallen. The false news 
circulated in Canada was capped by a para- 
graph reprinted from the London Chronicle 
for August 16th-19th, 1788, to the effect 
that “a circumstance not generally known” 
was that Wolfe’s death-wound was inflicted 
‘ by a deserter from his own regiment.”’ 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Sovereign Power. By Violet A. Simp- 
son. (Smitb, Elder & Co.) 


WE expected something superior to the 
common run of modern fiction from the 
author of ‘The Bonnet Conspirators,’ and 
on the whole we may safely say that this 
‘Romance of Georgian Days”’ is decidedly 
above the average. The leading characters 
are attractively and carefully drawn; the 
plot is original, even if it verges on the 
impossible ; and the writing very wholesome 
and pleasant. There appear, however, a 
tendency to analysis, which is not the 
author’s forte, and an inclination to draw 
out some scenes which would have been 
more effective if more briefly described, and 
besides these slight defects we note a 
loss of light-heartedness and an absence 
of that humour which is as acceptable in 
fiction as it is true to life. If Miss Simpson 
is content not to fly too high, she may 
provide us with more pleasant reading, and 
we may suggest that she would be well 
advised in her next effort to shift her 
ground from Sussex and the Napoleonic 
period. 

The Masqueraders. By Rita. (Hutchinson 

& Co.) 

Rira is the author of many novels and 
tales that are not without variety in their 
characters and settings. This one is the 
story of a pair of poverty-stricken musical 
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friends, who by means of their concerted 
efforts and their sensational disguise take 
the town by storm, gaining much money, 
some fame, and more notoriety. The book 
has both exuberance and vivacity. Though 
a good deal of unnecessary matter and false 
sentiment is introduced, there is plenty to 
amuse and entertain in the shifting scenes 
and characters. 


The Making of a Man. By E. H. Lacon 

Watson. (Brown, Langham & Co.) 
Tue plot of this novel is conventionally 
melodramatic, but the treatment is quiet, 
effective, and workmanlike. It suggests 
the work of a good craftsman, tired, or too 
indifferent to give himself the trouble of 
thinking out a good plot. The habit of 
thought and of analysis persists, and, con- 
sequently, in this book one finds some 
thoughtful passages and some very fair 
character-drawing, though the whole, con- 
sidered as a novel, is indifferent. The 
writer should be capable of something a 
good deal better. Half the story is con- 
cerned with the country, somewhere in the 
shires, the other half with Bohemian life in 
London, largely in the Temple. 





The Kingdom of Twilight. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Some years ago we used a quotation from 
Nordau to describe a book. It exactly 
describes some of the features of the hero 
of the present volume. Referring to 
‘‘degeneracy”’ and  ‘ graphomania,’’ 
Nordau calls the latter a malady 

‘“‘that afflicts people with an insatiable desire 
to write, though they have nothing to write 
about except their own mental and moral ail- 
ments and their ineradicable false ideas about 
the universe.” 

‘“Tntense egoism” and “inane reverie” 
are also postulated of such sufferers. So 
might they be of the boy-denizen of this 
‘‘kingdom.” His outlook on the world, his 
views, his woes, his disenchantment with real 
life, the enchantment of dream liie (which 
he attempts to portray in his writings), are 
often the morbid result of too much Ver- 
laine, pagan influences undigested, asensuous 
leaning towards natural beauty or the 
cesthetics of Christian worship. Having said 
so much, we add that the author of this 
volume in the “ First Novel Library’ puts 
some insight and imagination into this 
specimen of the genus. The feeling of 
youth moving about in worlds not realized 
is occasionally original and individual. The 
boy is, we need hardly say, the victim not 
only of his own temperament, but also 
of parental tyranny and misunderstanding. 
Without these influences, real and fancied, 
where were the revoited and the discon- 
tented? Pictures of the lad at gaze on 
the universe and his fellow-creatures seem 
taken at first hand. ‘I’ is not used, but 
the ‘‘soul narrative” flows on as it might 
be autobiographically. The states of mind 
described are sometimes monotonous, even 
thin and weakly interpreted, but they do 
reveal a state of mind of some sort, and 
that is something. We have little to say 
of the actual story, and that not altogether 
in its favour. When it comes to action and 
objective life the author fails to visualize 
the evolution of the boy and man. The life 


By Forrest Reid. 





of dreams and reality are not sufficiently 
opposed to one another. Yet those who 
care to penetrate the shades will find a live 
creature—indeed, creatures—of some sort in 
the limbo of things half-born, half-realized. 


How Tyson came Home. 
Rideing. (Lane.) 
Tuts is an American novel, a very American 
novel, and it is mainly concerned with 
English society life. Its great fault is that 
its author appears to know nothing about 
such society life; and that is naturally a 
serious blemish. But yet, upon the whole, 
it is distinctly a good story, entertaining, 
and worth reading. The author is not 
wanting in inventiveness, and has a 
plausible imagination. His principal cha- 
racters are either American, or English- 
men who have become truly naturalized 
Americans, if not legally so. And here the 
author writes of what he knows. He draws 
the ‘‘Out West’? American mining man, 
and the American girl whose parents’ wealth 
enables her to surround herself with the 
luxuries of civilization amidst half-savage 
surroundings, very clearly, and with direct, 
vivid picturesqueness. Tyson, the hero, is 
an Americanized Englishman, with a theo- 
retical passion for the loveliness of England. 
He comes ‘‘ home” a rich man, bent upon 
discovering the sister he lost in childhood, 
when they both were orphans in a work- 
house. He finds her in somewhat tragic 
circumstances, and in the process is more 
than a little disillusioned with regard to his 
theoretical worship of England. This ex- 
perience is not very well managed. The 
author’s ignorance of England prevents his 
understanding fully that the ugliness of 
certain ‘‘smart” sets in society cannot 
detract materially from a beauty inherent 
in stones and mortar, in trees and flowers, 
in hills and dales, and in lives and customs 
still intimately connected with the historic 

past. 


By William H. 


Nami-ko: a Realistic Novel. By Kenjiro 
Tokutomi. Translated from the Japanese 
by Sakae Shioya and E. F. Edgett. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 

Novets written, and powerfully written, 

with the purpose of social reform, may be 

divided, roughly, into two classes. The 
one class appeals to the universal sense 
of humanity, transcending all limits of 
country or of race; the other, denouncing 
some local custom, must of necessity achieve 
its popularity within a limited area. 

‘Nami-ko,’ we think, belongs to the latter 

class. By the Confucian code a wife stricken 

with an incurable disease may be divorced ; 
and it is, further, within the power of the 
legal head of the family to accomplish such 

a divorce entirely without the wishes or 

even knowledgeof the husband. When, there- 

fore, the young naval officer Takeo returns 
from foreign service to find his beloved and 
loving wife Nami-ko finally severed from him 
by the act of his mother, it is not surprising 
that he should rush, in desperation, to seek 
death in the war between China and Japan. 

But the English reader of such an astound- 

ing episode knows that, to quote the author’s 

preface, ‘‘the ideas of humanity, freedom, 
and justice are day by day displacing the 
worn-out Confucian ethics,’’ and therefore 





is not greatly disturbed. The novelist, who 
is labouring for a noble end, wins sympathy, 
but the drama itself, remote and unreal, 
cannot thrill with pity and with terror. It 
does not follow, however, that ‘ Nami-ko’ 
is without interest to the foreign reader. 
It affords an insight into Japanese domestic 
life, and bears witness to that remarkable 
uprising of patriotic feeling at the China- 
Japan War of 1894-5 which has helped to 
form a nation. The translators apologize, 
and with reason, for the way in which their 
difficult task has been performed. The 
literal version of the Japanese scholar has 
evidently been adapted to the Western mind 
by his American colleague, but the effect is 
often abrupt and incongruous. The book, 
we may add, has been widely read in Japan 
under its original title, ‘ Hototogisu.’ 





Paulette d’Esterre. 
(Long.) 

Perrection cannot be expected from women 
christened by the names Paulette and 
Elneth respectively, and that it is not 
ascribed by Mr. Vallings to the two leading 
female characters of this pleasant tale of 
Dartmoor is fortunate, since their failings 
make them far more interesting than the 
stock paragons of fiction. The ostensible 
narrator is an artist on the way to being an 
old bachelor, devoted to a pleasing invalid 
sister. He is generally popular, amiably 
concerned in his friends’ affairs, and an 
amateur detective of not incredible acumen. 
One of his favourite diversions is quarrelling 
with Paulette’s hostess, a clever, domineer- 
ing old maid of unwieldy proportions, but 
kindly at the core. There are two engaging 
children, and several other minor characters 
who have something about them to arrest 
the attention. The popular taste for a 
mystery is indulged, but not to the point 
of excess, and there is also judicious par- 
simony in the article of dialect. No person 
of sentiment can fail to sympathize with the 
bitter disappointment of Sir Clive Chaloner, 
who returns home from the Khyber Pass, 
on inheriting title and fortune, to find 
Elneth Slanning-Carew, his early love, on 
the point of sacrificing herself for her 
mother by marriage with the new owner 
of the old Slanning-Carew property, Abbey- 
mead, notwithstanding that Sir Clive’s aunt, 
Miss Chaloner, has prepared consolation 
in the shap> of the extremely handsome 
Paulette d’Esterre. More cannot be 
divulged without diminishing our readers’ 
enjoyment of a capital story cleverly told. 


By Harold Vallings. 





Pride of Clay. By the Author of ‘ George 
Savile,’ &c. (Lamley & Co.) 


Arpan MAtierDyKE is induced by his 
domestic troubles, and especially by his 
child’s loss of eyesight, to deny his God and 
to pit his own strength against that of his 
Creator. His is not an attractive nor 
interesting personality—hard and unbending, 
and except when his little girl is concerned, 
self-centred. It is easy to imagine that 
the young, flighty, and unloved wife of such 
a man might be goaded to an act of violence, 
without the mischievous interference of 
another woman; and the accident to the 
child, for which she is responsible, is cer- 
tainly, in the circumstances, a more horrible 
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visitation to the woman than to the man. 
Mallerdyke has to learn the severest lesson 
from the ‘‘ Stronger’? whom he has mocked, 
when at his child’s deathbed nature asserts 
itself, and Ursula turns instinctively to her 
whom she does not know as her mother, but 
as half-crazy singing Nell from the White 
Woman’s cottage on the moor. The book is 
not without power, but its artistic effect is 
marred by exaggeration, and by the un- 
alleviated cynicism of Mallerdyke’s attitude. 
There is a bust revolving on a pedestal 
which haunts the story to an unpleasant 
extent. The genial figure of an old tutor is 
a welcome relief to a disagreeable environ- 
ment. 


Ame @ Argile. By Marie Anne de Bovet. 
(Paris, Alphonse Lemerre.) 

Mite. pE Bover’s new book, which has 
attracted a good deal of attention during 
its appearance in parts in a great review, 
contains a study of a naughty heroine which 
is both fresh and true to life. The lady has 
a disagreeable but upright father, who is 
also well drawn; and her immoral mother 
is well though less firmly sketched. The 
other characters are not strong, and their 
proceedings, where they do not gather 
round those of the chief lady, lead to no 
particular end. The principal figure is 
a beautiful woman who needs above all 
things a certain measure of what poor 
people would call luxury, and what she 
would describe as graceful comfort. Being 
unable to retain it with a painter husband, 
she deliberately prepares to divorce him, 
and succeeds in carrying her intention into 
effect, for the purpose of marrying a rich 
retired magistrate. Her mother helps her ; 
her father stands apart; and these three 
people are so painted as to take a strong 
hold upon the reader. The husband is too 
much of a lay figure; and a young lady 
who repreeents intelligence and principle as 
well as beauty, and who attracts him, but 
refuses civil marriage after his divorce, does 
not stand out from the canvas in the same 
way as does her languidrival. A fortunate 
pistol shot disposes of the one lady, puts the 
other in her place, and brings the story 
to the conventional happy ending. 





THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


An Introduction to the New Testament. By 
Adolf Jiilicher. Translated by Janet Penrose 
Ward. (Smith, Elder & Co.)—In a prefatory 
note Mrs. Humphry Ward commends this book 
to those who feel that on the critical and 
literary questions with which it deals ‘‘really 
depends our future Christianity.’’ Mrs. Ward 
adds that a study of the chapters on the 
Gospels or on the history of the Canon would 
be a liberal education for numbers of minds 
in England. ‘‘ Pain,’’ she says, 

“might enter into it; but it would be the pain of 
growth. Loss might attend it ; but beyond the loss, 
beyond the onset and the struggle of a fast advancing 
knowledge, there lies a new kingdom of the spirit.” 

These words are not more applicable to Prof. 
Jiilicher’s book than to many of the works 
dealing with the Bible, such as Matthew 
Arnold's ‘ Literature and Dogma’ and ‘ God 
and the Bible,’ which have been presented 
within the last generation to English readers. 
Prof. Jiilicher is in no sense a pioneer, unless 
it is to be said that he is helping to make a 
straight path in the wilderness of criticism. 
He possesses the thoroughness claimed by the 





great men of the Tiibingen school, and 
exercises the freedom now enjoyed by all 
scholars; but, with Harnack notably, he 
marks the reaction from the ‘‘ tendency’’ 
theory of the Tiibingen writers. While he is 
as far away as Baur and his followers from 
the traditionary orthodox position, he has no 
formula like ‘‘tendency’’ to explain every 
writing in the New Testament, and each of 
these writings he measures by canons of 
criticism not likely to be assailed by the 
representatives of any phase of theological 
thought. His results, of course, will not be 
accepted by many who are willing to adopt 
the canons he uses, but he violates neither 
common sense nor scholarship even when he 
travels far away from orthodoxy. The special 
value of Prof. Jiilicher’s book, which is 
exceedingly well translated, lies in the fact 
that it makes the reader acquainted with 
what the past has done in historical criticism, 
and at the same time shows the writer’s 
examination of and conclusions regarding each 
of the books of the New Testament. To the 
years between 50 and 70 he assigns the ten 
Pauline Epistles; to those between 70 and 
100 the Synoptic Gospels, Hebrews, the 
Apocalypse, and, by a narrow margin, Acts 
and 1 Peter. In the beginning of the second 
century he places the Gospel and the three 
Epistles of John, and, after these, Jude. The 
pastoral Epistles come after 125, and, still 
later, James and 2 Peter. These dates show 
that Prof. Jiilicher does not illustrate the 
tendency of recent historical criticism to 
replace the New Testament writings in some- 
thing like the old position, from which they 
had been removed mainly by the Tiibingen 
school. The contrast between Prof. Jiilicher 
and the writers of that school may be seen in 
his examination of the Acts of the Apostles. 
‘* When we find,’’ he says, 

“that this school of critics (Zendenz-kritiker) can 
with equal ease regard Paul as approximated to 
Peter and Peter made to show Pauline character- 
istics, our impression is confirmed that the writer is 
wrongly credited with intentions where in reality all 
is explained by ignorance, by the incompleteness of 
his materials, and by his incapacity to carry himself 
back into the modes of thought even of a just- 
departed age.” 


He asserts that ‘* Paul was not Judaised nor 
Peter Paulinised, but both Paul and Peter 
were ‘ Lucanised,’ i.e., Catholicised.’’ The 
objection to this statement is that while it 
may explain the liberalism of Peter it does not 
account for the Judaism in some of Paul’s 
actions. An interesting suggestion is made in 
these words :— 

“Tt is not because he knew nothing of it that the 
writer [of Acts] omits to describe the deaths of 
Peter and of Paul, but because he could not, as in 
the case of Christ, describe their subsequent resur- 
rection, and because the delight felt by later genera- 
tious in the details of martyrdom, as such, was to 
him unknown.” 


In the chapter on ‘The Historical Value of 

the Synoptic Gospels’ there are many state- 
ments which will give pain to certain readers, 
as Mrs. Humphry Ward indicates. Thus, for 
instance, the story of Jesus walking on the 
sea is said to be ‘‘a kind of Docetic exaggera- 
tion of the beautiful tale of his stilling the 
storm.’’ The incident of the Gerasene swine, 
we are told, is ‘‘nothing but the purest 
legend ’’; while ‘‘the Birth-story of Matthew 
(and still more certainly that of Luke) is 
wholly and entirely the work of pious fancy.’’ 
Prof. Jiilicher is careful to explain that the 
synoptics did not invent the legends, but 
derived them from oral or written authorities, 
and that ‘‘ edification was for them the stan- 
dard of credibility.’’ Their task, he says, was 
not to understand and estimate the historical 
Jesus, and, he adds, 
“they did not describe the Jesus of real life, but the 
Christ as he appeared to the hearts of his followers, 
though of course without dreaming of the possibility 
of such an antithesis.” 





No book dealing with the historical cri- 
ticism of the New Testament can command 
the unanimous assent of any imaginable body 
of intelligent readers, and certainly such 
assent will not be called forth by this one. 
But there is probably no book which will 
furnish the English reader with a fuller state- 
ment of the problems connected with tho 
New Testament, and of the relevant theories 
set forth by scholars, and, at the same time, 
offer critical speculations worthy of the 
keenest attention. 


Christian Apologetics. (Murray.) — This 
volume contains a series of addresses delivered 
before the Christian Association of University 
College, London, by Prof. Henslow, the Dean 
of Canterbury, Prof. Margoliouth, and others. 
Prof. Henslow’s address is styled ‘ Present- 
Day Rationalism, with an Examination of 
Darwinism’; and at the end of it is given 
Lord Kelvin’s short speech relative to the 
address, which contains the sentence ‘‘ Science 
positively aflirms Creative Power.’’ Prof. 
Henslow claims that 
“the Law of Adaptation is the true and only 
interpretation of Evolution, and replaces the old 
argumentof Design. This presumed that the Deity 
proceeded on similar lines to those of a manu- 
facturer or artificer, who first conceives an idea; 
he then designs and draws outa plap, and finally 
constructs the mechanism in accordance with it. 
Evolution reverses this process. Nothing is ever 
made, at first, in anticipation of its use or require- 
ment. ‘The necessary structure is evolved by the 
responsive action of the being to its environment.” 
The conclusion of this argument is that the 
law of adaptation affords stronger evidence 
of a divine creative Mind than design could 
ever possibly do; and, further, that the 
belief in a Creator is based on a vast collec- 
tion of individual probabilities, which are to 
a mind receptive of inductive evidence, and 
not limited to observation and experiment, 
simply overwhelming proofs. Structures 
evolved under the law of adaptation, it may 
be pointed out, are individual and incomplete 
by themselves; and from these there can be, 
even at the very most, no logical inference of 
a God that is other than incomplete. In such 
structures there is no proof of a perfect God, 
of an infinite Intelligence; and it never can 
be a satisfaction to thought to say that 
because these incomplete or finite structures 
are not self-explanatory, therefore there must 
have been a creator, who is God. The impos- 
sibility of finite structures to explain them- 
selves does not directly suggest a God, and 
does not imply His existence. Our belief 
in a Creator, according to Prof. Henslow, is 
based on a collection of probabilities; and 
here we have the admission that there is no 
necessary connexion in thought between the 
evolved structures and their Creator, no 
possibility of reaching from His works to a 
God whose nature is seen in these works. 
From a collection of probabilities can we even 
reach a Deus ex machina? Yet Lord Kelvin 
asserts that ‘‘ science positively aflirms Crea~- 
tive Power.’’ He passes with his assertion 
beyond probabilities, and the value of his 
assertion lies in its source. 

The Dean of Canterbury in his address 
examines the Book of Genesis, which he 
accepts as a part of the divine revelation. 
As we have already noticed, Prof. Henslow 
declares that nothing is ever made, at first, 
in anticipation of its use or requirement. The 
Dean of Canterbury sets forth the account 
of the Creation in Genesis in these words :— 

“We are told that everything in that universe 
was created by Him for a distinct purpose and 
received a definite commission, and was appointed 
for a good end. All is created to be under the 
dominion of man, to be subdued by him, and turned 
to a good purpose.” 

Which theory is correct—the one which Prof. 
Henslow demonstrates, or the one which the 
Dean accepts? Speaking of theaccount given 
in Genesis of the Creation, and contrasting it 
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with the monstrous myths which elsewhere 
prevailed, the Dean says that it will be ‘‘ seen 
to be one of the strongest evidences of the 
miraculous and Divine inspiration of the 
writers of the Bible.’’ In an argument of 
such importance there ought surely to be an 
attempt to determine the period when the 
monstrous myths were in circulation, and the 
date when the narrative in Genesis was 
written or compiled. 

Prof. Margoliouth deals with the production 
of the Synoptic Gospels, and illustrates by the 
analogy of Moslem traditions the growth of 
the collections of narratives found in these 
Gospels. In explanation of the fact that the 
Gospels existed as oral traditions for a con- 
siderable time before they were committed to 
writing, he offers certain interesting theories. 
He points to the rule among the Jews that, 
while oral tradition was tolerated, they were 
forbidden to write anything besides the Bible; 
and he thinks that this rule, which did not 
refer to letters, influenced the first Christians. 
It would not, however, have affected the 
Gentiles who became Christians ; and it does 
not explain why, at first, they made no demand 
for a narrative of the life of Jesus. The 
‘object of the faith of the early Christians was 
the risen Christ, who had returned to the 
spiritual world from which He had come to 
the earth in order to fulfil a divine commission. 
To them the earthly events of the life of Jesus 
were not of supreme importance, as may be 
seen from the scanty references to them which 
are found in the Epistles. As years advanced 
and the expected Second Advent did not take 
place, there would necessarily be a demand 
for the teaching, sayings, and commandments 
of Christ. The Christian society, as it became 
organized into an institution or church, would 
require an account of the historical Jesus of 
Nazareth, and the Gospels satisfied this re- 
quirement. The other essays in this volume 
are ‘The Witness of Human Experience,’ 
‘Materialism or Christianity?’ and ‘Some 
Evidences for the Resurrection.’ 


Isaiah. Explained by W. E. Barnes. 2 vols. 
{Methuen & Co.)—The two neat little volumes 
of this work belong to the series named “‘ The 
Churchman’s Bible.’’ Dr. Barnes, who has 
undertaken the task of explaining Isaiah, 
follows the Authorized Version, but gives in 
foot-notes corrections of the translation wher- 
ever he finds that they are required. The book 
is divided into many sections, each contain- 
ing the translation of the Hebrew text, cor- 
rections of the translation, and a commentary 
or explanation. In the introduction to the 
first volume Dr. Barnes, referring to the two 
main divisions of Isaiah, says, ‘‘ There can be 
no reasonable doubt that the two books come 
from different authors.’’ Prof. Margoliouth, 
as his writing on Isaiah shows, may be taken 
as one who would not agree to this statement. 
Dr. Barnes, in the introduction to the second 
volume, favours the idea that the second part 
of Isaiah is 
“to be attributed to two or more different authors, 
or at least that chaps. lvi-lxvi.as a whole are not 
the work of the author of chaps. xl.-lv.” ; 
but he adds that, while this theory ought 
to be mentioned, it cannot be discussed in 
**The Churehman’s Bible.’’ The fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah serves to illustrate Dr. 
Barnes’s work. He does not take the verses 
as simply containing a prophecy. In his 
explanation of the paragraph which includes 
the first three verses he asserts, ‘‘ The prophet 
here speaks of semething which is present as 
a fact of experience to himself and his asso- 
ciates.’’ In dealing with the words ‘‘The 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all,’’ 
he points out that they seem to speak of 
vicarious suffering, and declares that ‘‘ the 
thought of a bare transference of punishment 
from one person to another shocks the 
Christian conscience.’’ He explains, how- 





ever, that the prominent idea in the chapter 
is not forensic, and that vicarious suffering is 
very different from vicarious punishment. Dr. 
Barnes shows that he has the scholarship and 
judgment necessary for the task of explana- 
tion undertaken by him, and though it is 
inevitable that some or many will dispute not 
a few of his conclusions, he will be a helpful 
instructor to such as wish to study Isaiah 
without prejudice or bias for cherished but 
unscholarly opinions. 


A Protestant Dictionary. Edited by the 
Rev. C. H. H. Wright and the Rev, Charles 
Neil. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—The editors 
represent the Protestant Reformation Society ; 
and, as in their preface they refer to the 
‘Catholic Dictionary,’ they probably intend 
this book to be an antidote. Speaking of the 
book, they say that ‘‘ the object of providing 
a handy work of reference for Protestants on 
the Romish controversy had always to be 
borne in mind.’’ Certain articles like that on 
‘The Man of Sin’ are cast in the mould of 
Protestantism ; but on the whole controversy 
is not unduly emphasized, and scholarship is 
not sacrificed. Among the writers are Mr. 
F. C. Conybeare, Mrs. Gibson, the Bishop of 
Durham, the Dean of Norwich, the late Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, Principals Lindsay 
and Tymms, Profs. Agar Beet, Margoliouth, 
Herkless, and Orr. It is difficult to understand 
the plan of this Dictionary when one notes, 
for instance, less than half a column devoted 
to ‘Benedict and Benedictines,’ and five 
columns given to ‘ Franciscans.’ Each writer 
is, doubtless, responsible for his own work, 
but editors have a function and might secure 
harmony. Under ‘Inquisition’ Prof. Orr 
states that the origin of the Inquisition is 
not improperly connected with the name of 
Dominic; while under ‘ Papal Persecutions’ 
it is said that the view that Dominic ‘‘ was 
commissioned by Innocent III. to organize the 
Holy Office is questioned by Henry Charles 
Lea, a recognized authority.’’ Again, Prof. 
Orr, writing of ‘ Monasticism,’ says that nonna, 
a nun, is a word of uncertain meaning; while 
in the article ‘Nuns and Nunneries’ the word 
is said to be derived from nane, nanu, mean- 
ing good, beautiful. At the end of the article 
‘Bishop’ the reader is told to see ‘Episco- 
pacy,’ but there is no ‘Episcopacy’ to see. 
Neither under ‘ Bishop’ nor ‘ Deacon’ is there 
any reference to the financial functions of 
these officers, of which Hatch and others have 
written, or to the connexion of the deacon 
with the bishop through finance. The writer 
on the ‘Romish Church’ asserts that Peter’s 
visit to Rome must ‘‘ have been subsequent to 
that of Paul.’’ Paul probably perished in the 
Neronian persecution, or, if he underwent 
two trials, immediately after that persecution. 
Was Peter’s visit, then, subsequent to that of 
Paul? Some of the articles suggest scrap 
work. Thus, for instance, the writer on 
‘Culdees ’ dismisses the much-debated subject 
of the Culdees in Scotland with the words: 
‘In Scotland the term keledei indicates a 
body of monks of a peculiar kind.’’ The 
article on the ‘ Lollards’ is better than scrap 
work, but the subject is not exhausted. We 
are told that ‘‘in 1425 [the words are quoted 
from Mr. Trevelyan’s ‘ England in the Age of 
Wycliffe’] the sect was large enough toattract 
the attention of the Scotch Parliament.’’ But 
as early as 1405 or 1406 the political and 
ecclesiastical authorities tried to put down 
Lollardy, and an inquisitorial court was insti- 
tuted, presided over by Lawrence of Lindores. 
The writer who discusses ‘Imposition of 
Hands’ states that ‘‘in some Nonconformist 
churches the laying on of hands is an accom- 
paniment of the ordering of ministers’’; but 
he might have referred to the use of the cere- 
mony in the Church of Scotland and other 
Presbyterian churches, and he might even 
have noticed the abolition of the rite in the 





‘ First Book of Discipline,’ and its restoration in 
the ‘Second Book of Discipline.’ Many of the 
articles display thescholarship and good judg- 
ment of the writers, and among these articles 
that on ‘ The Virgin Mary,’ by Mrs. Gibson, 
may benamed. To the longer articles lists of 
authorities are appended ; but surely it is out 
of place to mention under ‘Infallibility’ a 
polemical book just printed, and to give not 
only the publishers’ names, but also the price 
—modest though the price may be! These 
lists are certainly not always complete. 
Under ‘ Benefit of Clergy,’ to take an example, 
the very learned essay in Lea's ‘Studies in 
Church History’ ought to have been cited. 





ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 


The Domesday Boroughs. By Adolphus 
Ballard. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) — We 
may attribute to the stimulating work of 
Prof. Maitland on Domesday the appearance 
of this little monograph on a subject of con- 
siderable obscurity. Mr. Ballard is forced in 
his modest preface to confess that he has not 
been able toadvance our knowledge of the sub- 
ject so much as he could wish, but he claims 
that the existence of a borough court has been 
somewhat antedated. It is a great convenience 
to the student to have, as he has in this 
volume, the scattered notices of boroughs in 
Domesday brought together, classified, and 
analyzed. Taking ashis test Prof. Maitland’s 
phrase ‘‘tenurial homogeneity,’’ the author 
divides the boroughs into two classes, the 
‘*composite ’’ and the ‘‘simple,’’ of which the 
former comprises the ‘‘ county ’’ and the ‘‘ quasi- 
county’’ towns. The salient feature of Mr. 
Ballard’s book is his treatment of what he 
styles the ‘‘contributory’’ properties and 
lords, perhaps a rather awkward expression. 
Illustrating his chapter with four interesting 
maps of ‘‘ contributories’’ to towns, he dis- 
cusses the existence of houses in towns which 
belonged to rural manors. Unfortunately, the 
diligent and careful collection of evidence is 
not always accompanied by the power of 
reasoning aright from that evidence, and Mr. 
Ballard, arguing from the case of Oxford— 
where houses appear, by a special composition, 
to have obtained exemption from payments in 
return for work on the walls—boldly assumes 
that they owed such work in other towns, 
where we have no traces of such special com- 
positions, and leans to Prof. Maitland’s 


acceptance of the ‘‘ garrison theory,’’ Nay, 
he even states as a fact that 
“at the time of Domesday Book urban houses 


appurtenant to rural properties were charged with 
the repair of the walls in the towns where they were 
situate,” 

The more closely we study Domesday, the more 
we hesitate to apply generally the peculiar 
features which occasionally occur, especially 
in towns. With this single but important 
exception, Mr. Ballard’s views seem sound 
enough, and the use he has made of 
charters for the period before the Con- 
quest gives a special value to his work. 
Such borough courts as may have existed 
did not, in the author’s opinion, exclude the 
jurisdiction of the hundred court; and he 
thinks that even the entries relating to 
Chester and Stamford admit of this interpre- 
tation. What it was that actually conferred 
burgher rights is notoriously a diflicult ques- 
tion; Mr. Ballard thinks that, on the whole, 
the burgesses were those residents in a 
borough who paid their quota of the geld and 
other taxes, and performed their shares of 
the services rendered by the townsmen, in- 
cluding women. Among the burgesses, he 
considers, there were gradations of class, 
possibly representing differences in origin. 
Finance is probably the most difficult of the 
subjects with which the student of Domesday 
boroughs has to deal, largely owing to the 
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looseness with which the compilers of the 
record used their terms; and Mr. Ballard has 
to admit that even the meaning of ‘‘ geld ’’ is 
doubtful. To this we may add the practice, 
often misleading in Domesday, of entering 
certain information in some cases and omitting 
it in others; and this remark applies specially 
to towns. The ‘‘simple’’ boroughs, which 
were owned by one lord, are dealt with by 
Mr. Ballard much more briefly than the 
others; in them the earl and the sheriff had 
no Official interests, nor did their burgesses 
owe special military service. They were 
thirty-two, and their study, we are reminded, 
may throw light on the origin of their more 
advanced brethren; for Domesday shows them 
springing up at the gate of the castle or the 
abbey, or beginning to cluster round a market. 
A copious index is a welcome feature of this 
useful addition to Domesday literature. 
Calendar of Inquisitions post Mortem,—Vol.I, 
Henry Ili. (Stationery Office.)—The more 
scientific treatment which our splendid public 
records are now accorded at the hands of 
those charged with their custody receives in 
this volume further illustration. Our older 
antiquaries were familiar with the great 
class of Inquisitions, and made good use of 
them; but they are now divided into groups, 
according to their subjects. In the present 
volume the first of these groups is dealt with, 
and is found to consist of those which concern 
the hereditary descent of land, assignments 
of dower, proofs of age, lands of lunatics, 
and so forth. Of the Inquisitions ad quod 
damnum a separate list will be provided, 
and the remaining ones are reserved for a 
calendar of their own. To the short, but 
interesting introduction by the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Records is appended a table 
setting forth the new classification, and 
supplying conveniently by its side the old 
references. From the introduction we learn 
that the system of holding these inquiries 
after death was developed under Henry III., 
in the twentieth year of whose reign the 
series of these documents begins. Of great 
genealogical and topographical value, it is for 
local history that the information here pub- 
lished will prove of most service; but there 
are also other subjects on which it adds to our 
knowledge. Castle-guard is difficult to trace, 
and the numerous entries here relating to 
it might well have been collected in the 
‘Index Rerum’; for, although the latter enu- 
merates castles, it does not do so exhaustively, 
Baynard’s Castle and Bishop Stortford being, 
for instance, omitted. The ‘‘little fees of 
Mortain’’ are another rather obscure sub- 
ject for which some entries are helpful. But 
it is to the lists of knights’ fees and their 
holders that the county historian will turn, 
though sport and agricultural economy may 
be studied in the ‘‘services’’ enumerated, 
while the occurrence of English words will 
interest the etymologist. An omission in the 
list of them here given is ‘‘a small ship 
ealled cobel,’’ in 1249, which occurs in 
Northumbria, and supplies a missing link in the 
‘New English Dictionary.’ Mr. Sharp, who 
is responsible for the text of the volume, has 
been very successful in a difficult task, for 
the documents, we believe, are in a bad state, 
and the names are often corrupt. We may 
also congratulate Mr. Stamp on his index of 
230 columns, a most arduous task. It may be 
helpful to note a few slips. An entry on 
Wicken, Northants, is omitted on p. 31; 
** Bradewell,”” which is assigned to Suffolk, 
is Bradwell by Coggeshall, Essex; and 
‘*Hadesco,’’ which appears in the ‘Index 
Rerum’ as a strange form of homage, is 
Haddiscoe in Norfolk. In Warwickshire, 
‘* Dercet’’ is Avon Dasset, and ‘* Wrlmele- 
ston’’ is not Wimpston, but Wormleighton; 
and in Essex ‘‘ Kewdon’’ is Canewdon. 
Cross-references need attention, for the same 
woman is separately indexed under ‘Orric’ 





and ‘ Urri,’ and her sister under ‘ Orric’ and 
‘Wickford.’ But these are trivial points in 
what, we must repeat, is an admirable piece 
of work. 

Calendar of the Close Rolls of Edward III. 
—Vol. VII. 1343-1346. (Stationery Office.) 
—Mr. Hinds’s new volume of this indis- 
pensable calendar illustrates very copiously 
the detailed history of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth years of Ed- 
ward III.’s reign. Terminating in the first 
days of 1346, it does not help us much to 
ascertain the details of military history, but 
it is extremely full in its illustrations of the 
financial expedients that preceded the greatest 
military efforts of Edward's reign. The index 
is very full and very competent. French and 
English place-names are successfully tracked 
down to their modern equivalents; but we 
wish a little more trouble had been taken with 
some of the Italian ones. ‘‘ Francis Castre- 
eane,’’ ‘‘Flisco,’? and ‘‘Buccanigre’’ are 
hardly ultimate forms, but we suppose the 
iron rule as to personal names being entered 
as they appear on the Rolls prevented Mr. 
Hinds from supplying their equivalents. 
We are not sure that ‘‘Baroli,’’ on p. 107, 
is Barletta; and ‘‘La Bay’’ in ‘‘ Poitou” 
is more clearly identified in one place in 
the index than in another. 

Feet of Fines for Essex. Part 1V. (Essex 
Archeological Society.) — With this instal- 
ment of these records we reach the year 23 
Henry III., and are enabled to realize further 
their extreme value for the history of the 
county. Morant’s well-known work can be 
largely supplemented and corrected by the 
help of the information here printed, and it 
is to be hoped that local archzeologists will 
make good use of it, for the evidence of such 
records as these dovetails into that of others. 
Mr. R. E. G. Kirk has made careful abstracts 
of their contents, and our only regret is that 
they are printed in needlessly small type. 








TWO BOOKS ON FISHING. 


The Fisherman’s Handbook. By Edgar S. 
Shrubsole. With Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Vol. VIII. of ‘‘ The 
Country Handbooks,’’ Edited by Harry 
Roberts. (Lane.) 

Fishing. 2 vols. Vol. III. in ‘‘The Country 
Life Library of Sport.’’ Edited by Horace 
G. Hutchinson. (Newnes.) 

THE great success of Messrs. Longman’s 

‘* Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes ’”’ 

led the way for many series of books on 

sport and country life which have been pub- 
lished or are in course of publication. Before 
us lie two new works on fishing; both owe 
their existence, we presume, not so much 
to any natural demand for books on the 
subject (for there can hardly be such demand 
in view of the great array of existing works) 
as to the fact that the series of which they 
form parts would be incomplete without them. 
Mr. Shrubsole’s ‘ Fisherman’s Handbook’ is 
an admirably produced little volume, pocket 
size, of less than 200 pages; the Country Life 
work on Fishing has about 1,000 pages of text 
and hundreds of separate full-page illustra- 
tions. In his prefatory note Mr. Shrubsole 
says: ‘‘ Let the following discourse be 
addressed to readers, as it were, over a social 
pipe and glass.’’ He hopes that not a few 
experts will honour his pages by perusing 
them, but itis ‘‘to the amateur the author 
principally addresses himself.’’ By ‘‘amateur”’ 
he evidently means beginner, for amateurs 
may be, and often are, experts. Mr. Shrubsole 
has had a long and varied experience in 
angling in all its branches, and has certainly 
succeeded in giving a great amount of useful 
information in very small compass. His 


style would have been improved by omitting 
the unnecessary prefix of ‘‘Mr.’’ to a chub 





and ‘‘ Master’’ to a pike—perhaps he con- 


siders that ‘‘ Master Esox’’ sounds better 
over a social glass and pipe. But these are 
trifles in what is a really useful and well- 
written handbook. The illustrations from 
photographs by the author are excellent, 
and the general get-up of the work leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

Not the least striking thing in connexion 
with the Country Life fishing volumes is their 
price, for it is the only cheap thing about 
them ; paper, print, illustrations, and binding 
being not merely good, but excellent. Mr. 
Horace G. Hutchinson, the editor, who is 
himself an angler and contributes notes and 
a most acceptable account of wet-fly fishing, 
has been fortunate in securing contributions 
from many of the best authorities of the day 
on fish and fishing, and, voluminous as is the 
literature of angling, may fairly claim to have 
supplied the most comprehensive and in many 
respects the best book on the subject. He is 
doubtless justified in assuming that the modern 
angler requires more than information about 
angling for fresh and salt-water fish in a 
general work of reference of this kind. Every 
year, in consequence of the increase of anglers 
and the decrease of natural production of fish 
from various causes, it becomes more necessary 
to resort to artificial culture and stocking. 
The causes which have diminished, and in 
many instances destroyed, the chances of 
natural production of fish have also interfered 
greatly with the natural production of their 
food, so that to stock a water successfully an 
angler requires to know something of the life- 
history of fish, their fly and other food, and 
the best means of obtaining it. Many thousands 
of pounds have been spent by owners of waters 
under the mistaken notion that all that is 
necessary to stock a river or lake is to turn 
in so many thousand fry or yearlings, or older 
fish. But fish cannot live on water, and the 
first thing to ascertain is that food for the fish 
exists or can be successfully introduced. As 
far as ichthyology is concerned the present 
work is supplied with all that most readers 
will require by a first-rate authority, 
Mr. G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S. Salmon and 
trout culture and stocking are fully dealt with 
by Mr. J. B. Feilding and Mr. E. V. Corrie, 
both practical pisciculturists; and Mr. R. B. 
Marston gives some account of grayling 
culture never before published in book form. 
The vexed question of the food and feeding of 
the salmon is dealt with by Dr. Kingston 
Barton in a most interesting chapter. 

On the general angling contributions which 
make up the bulk of the work it is not neces- 
sary to enlarge. Mr. Frederic M. Halford 
deals with dry-fly fishing, Mr. Hutchinson 
with wet-fly fishing. Salmon fishing has beem 
entrusted to the competent hands of Mr. 
John I. Hardy generally, and Capt. C. E. 
Radclyffe as regards Norway. The Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne Hardy writes on sea trout, Mr. 
F. G. Aflalo on sea fishing, Mr. Alfred Jar- 
dine on pike and perch. Grayling, char, and 
the more important coarse fish other than pike 
and perch are dealt with by Mr. R. B. Mar- 
ston. Mr.I. Turner Turner takes the tarpon, 
and Mr. Hercules Ross the mahseer. There 
are other general chapters, one of the best being 
‘A Typical Day on the Test,’ by Mr. Martin 
Smith, who boldly describes how the Stock- 
bridge Club members angle for trout with 
natural May fly and natural minnow in the 
Test, that sanctum sanctorum of the dry-fiy 
cult. 

The illustrations deserve a special word of 
praise. There are more than two hundred 
separate full-page plates from photographs, 
specially taken for the work, of angling scenes 
at home and abroad; there are many curious 
and interesting reproductions of old engrav- 
ings and other prints; and there are some of 
the best reproductions of salmon and trout 
flies in colour that have ever been produced. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. publish an 
excellent volume by Dr. T. J. Lawrence, under 
the title War and Neutrality in the Far East, 
in which the author discusses many of the 
questions affecting the laws of war and inter- 
national law which have arisen during the 
war between Russia and Japan. Dr. Lawrence 
shows strong, but natural dislike for Russia. 
We are always a little suspicious of the 
impartiality of books in which the Emperor 
of Russia is invariably described as the Czar, 
with the Polish spelling, and the Russian 
Government as ‘‘the Czar’s Government.’’ 
But Dr. Lawrence is too learned and too 
scientific an authority to allow his feelings to 
get the better of him, and there is no fault to 
be found with his treatment of his subjects. 
A great number of the matters discussed will 
be of high importance in all future wars. Dr. 
Lawrence evidently expects that belligerents 
engaged against ourselves will seize our mer- 
chantmen in their ports, ‘‘ dispensing with days 
of grace entirely, and taking full advantage of 
the opportunity which fortune has placed in 
their hands.’’ Sea-going fleets now require ‘‘a 
train of colliers, supply-ships, repairing vessels, 
and hosts of others,’’ and this is not a matter 
in which the hands of belligerents would be 
stayed by the fear of offending the United 
States, a consideration to which in other 
chapters Dr. Lawrence rightly attributes the 
highest importance. We also agree with Dr. 
Lawrence in his censure of the captain of the 
Talbot for joining in the protests against the 
action of the Japanese at Chemulpo, and in 
taking part in assistance to the Russians 
which Dr. Lawrence shows not to have been 
required by the practice of nations. It is 
right that in such circumstances belligerent 
subjects should be taken over by the neutrals 
and interned. In the second difficulty, that 
of the Variag, the captain of the United States 
warship did not attend the conference at 
which the captain of the Talbot again met the 
French and Italian captains, and the reason 
is given by Dr. Lawrence :— 

“ Possibly he thought, and not altogether without 
reason, that his colleagues were taking upoa them- 
powered ns they would have done well 

0 avoid. 


A point in which we are not altogether 
with our author concerns his use as an 
example of our blockade of Argostoli during 
our naval manceuvres of 1902. The extra- 
ordinary superiority in command which was 
displayed on that occasion by Prince Louis of 
Battenberg over the Commander-in-Chief in 
the Mediterranean is universally admitted 
among sailors to have been the cause of what 
occurred. Another naval matter in which we 
can perhaps add to the information possessed 
by Dr. Lawrence concerns matters dealt with 
by him in his chapter on marine mines. It 
seems not to have been noticed in the press 
that on the first morning of war, when 
Admiral Togo for the first time was steaming 
within sight of Port Arthur, his flagship 
narrowly escaped destruction by a mechanical 
mine, showing that at that early moment the 
Russians had mines many miles at sea, outside 
their territorial waters. Dr. Lawrence shows, 
as we have shown lately in reviewing another 
book, that it is now certain that the Straits 
of Dover will be unusable in war. But it is 
not only, as he thinks (following Admiral 
Harris), “if belligerents were allowed to lay 
mines up to a ten-mile limit from their 
shores.””’ Turning to the exploits of the 
Russian admiral in the Red Sea, which have 
unfortunately passed without any remon- 
strance from our Government, Dr. Lawrence 
rightly says: ‘‘It is quite clear that he 
exceeded his rights, and violated the neu- 
trality of Egypt in a gross and open manner.”’ 
The stopping of the British mail steamer is 
considered, and it is rightly shown that 





“the Krabri in all probability came out from some 
neutral port when she started to intercept the 
Osiris, and returned to that port when she had per- 
formed that task. It is also probable that the 
supplies of coal which enabled her to place herself 
in the path of the mail-boat were obtained in the 
same port.” , 


How the Russians receive their dispatches 
from Port Arthur is a mystery :— 

“It is a violation of neutrality to aliow facilities 
to one belligerent for communicating by means of 
neutral territory between his forces in the field and 
his government at home, or his military and naval 
commanders in other parts of the theatre of 
operations.” 


This doctrine applies if the story is true 
that the Russians have a wireless telegraph 
station at Chifu in connexion with Port 
Arthur. The examination of the modern plan 
of ‘‘leases’’ by Dr. Lawrence is necessarily 
imperfect. The cases of the Quetta strip, of 
the Lado enclave, and several others should 
be investigated; and our tenure of Cyprus, 
which is different, presents also many pecu- 
liarities. 


Avril: being Essays on the Poetry of the 
French Renaissance. By H. Belloc. (Duck- 
worth.)—If when Mr. Belloc says ‘‘the French 
Renaissance’? he means something else quite 
different, we can only apologize for mistaking 
his meaning, otherwise one can only admire 
the boldness which uses three out of six essays 
on the poetry of the French Renaissance to 
consider the work of poets who do not belong 
to it in any sense. The Renaissance has a 
perfectly definite meaning as applied to French 
literature ; it is the result of an intelligent 
study of antiquity direct or through Italian 
models, and the qualities one seeks in it are 
expressed in Du Bellay’s famous criterion, 
**indigner, apayser, éjouir, douloir, aimer, hair, 
admirer, étonner,—bref qui tiendra la bride de 
mes affections.’’ 

But these papers do not lack a connecting 
link; they are, properly described, essays on 
the French spirit in some medizval and 
Renaissance poets. Mr. Belloc is obviously 
indicated for such a part, with one fatal dis- 
qualification. ‘‘Ccelum non animum mutant ”’ is 
true of all but the best type of Frenchmen study- 
ing abroad, and Mr. Belloc seems never to have 
formed any just idea of the English knowledge 
of and love for France. For him ‘‘a dozen men 
who have seen the ‘ Song of Roland’ ”’ repre- 
sents the English acquaintance with and study 
of the three centuries’ literature of the 
Chansons de Geste; ‘‘ M. Jusserand is easily 
the first authority upon popular life in England 
at the close of the Middle Ages’’; ‘the 
Gallic ritual is unrecognized, even by our 
over-numerous class of clerical antiquarians ”’ ; 
and a number of other statements are made by 
him which we should condemn in an English- 
man as showing grave ignorance of what is 
going on around him. 

It is in the later essays of the book that 
Mr. Belloc begins to be interesting. Even 
here, it is true, one finds much to pardon— 
the youthfulness which mistakes the ‘‘ bigwig’”’ 
century for the ‘‘great’’ one, the imperti- 
nence which drags a provincial ultramontanism 
into literary criticism, and a style surcharged 
with Gallicisms and overweighted with 
adjectives toiling to fill the lack of nouns; 
but the exposition is animated and vigorous, 
the criticism just and appreciative, the 
homage willing and generously paid. 

The essays on the two frankly medieval 
poets which begin the book are entirely un- 
worthy of preservation. One understands 
their appearance in the columns of a journal. 
The ‘Prisoner of the White Tower,’ the 
‘Poet of the Gutter,’ are picturesque figures 
enough to head an article. But Mr. Belloc has 
nothing to say about them really noteworthy. 
The article on ‘Villon’ might have been 
inspired by a visit to the St. James’s Theatre, 
and a confession of ignorance as to a well- 





known crux in the ‘ Ballade of Dead Ladies,’ 
however creditable to his honesty, leaves his 
industry in disgrace. The essay on ‘ Charles 
d’Orleans’ is even more unfortunate. We 
find no single point of those that make this 
writer interesting to students. Yet the in- 
terest is obvious enough. His form is that of 
Eustace Deschamps, his father’s maitre d’hétel ; 
his matter, as Stevenson put it, the autobio- 
graphy of bald and uneventful sentiment. 
A prisoner at Agincourt, his appanage re- 
covered by the Maid of Orleans, he shows no 
trace of noble thought in his verse, and his 
highest flight of imagination is to see in the 
heralds of spring the mob of harbingers sent 
out to prepare the chambers on a royal 


progress. But his five-and-twenty years 
of English prison life were not without 
influence. It was the age of Hoccleve and 


Lydgate and the ‘ Kingis Quair’ ; Chaucer and 
Gower were the idols of popular devotion. In 
Charles’s French verse the simplicity and 
absence of pretension are surely part of his 
debt to Chaucer, while the touch of the 
accentual measure superimposed on _ the 
normal syllabic verse is a tribute to the Anglo- 
French of Gower and Hoccleve. The mass 
of English verse attributed to him, and, as 
we think, on good grounds, has never yet 
been scientifically examined, and we still 
await Prof. Gollanez’s long-promised edition. 
Charles exaggerates the blemishes of the 
time, the wearisome polysyllabic rhymes in 
ioun and ement, &c., the wythological 
machinery of ‘The Temple of Glass,’ ‘The 
Court of Love,’ ‘The Romance of the Rose,’ 
and such like poems; but in him also there is 
a certain freshness of tone which forbids us 
to look on him as a mere translator, and 
encourages us to add his name to the short 
list of English poets of the day. 

As we have indicated already, Mr. Belloc 
has a great field before him as an expositor of 
the French sense of poetry to English readers, 
to whom the charm, for example, of Racine is 
in great part incomprehensible. His enthu- 
siastic admiration will secure him a hearing, 
while an enlarged comprehension of his 
readers’ standpoints and a finer sense of 
English prose will enable him to promote a 
better understanding of the great literature 
of France. 


Marriage Licenses at Ipswich Probate Court, 
1613-74. — Fragmenta Genealogica. Vol. IX. 
—In these volumes, bound in grey and white 
and lettered in gold, Mr. F. A. Crisp con- 
tinues the publications of his private press, 
which in a limited edition supply elaborate 
additions to genealogy. The printing is, as 
before, excellent, and these collections are 
sure to have an increasing value. The 
marriage licences are taken from the official 
note-books of the Archdeaconry of Suffolk. 
Among odd or picturesque names are those 
of Ashkettle, Blanchflower, Bonfellow, Crow- 
foote, Halfe-knighte, Jaccaman, and Laberise. 
A complete index makes the whole easily 
accessible. 

The ‘‘Fragmenta’’ consist chiefly of a 
number of interesting epitaphs, mostly of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, in Latin and English, and 
in one case in Greek hexameters. Thomas 
Martin, whose collection is used, wrote on the 
cover of it two neat lines, and we daresay it 
is a printer’s error which credits him with wt 
with the indicative in the first, and the sub- 
junctive in the second (p. 116). Most of the 
commemorative English verse is pretty bad, 
but we notice some neat Latin. Here we find 
also printed a Rental of Gipping, and two 
facsimiles, done in the luxurious style Mr. 
Crisp adopts—one of a book-plate; another 
of an elaborate invitation card, addressed to 
those ‘‘ whose sirnames be Goddard,” and 
whose company ‘‘only for Society and 
Acquaintance’’ is desired once a month. 
Again we find an admirable index. 
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Ir is a trite remark that the commonplace 
of one generation is the mystery of the next. 
This is more especially the case with all that 
relates to the sea. Seamen are not given to 
writing descriptions of their daily surround- 
ings; and at the present time it is almost as 
difficult to say where or how the midshipmen 
of a line-of-battle ship lived a hundred 
and fifty years ago, who messed in the ward- 
room, or where the officers’ cabins were as 
it would be to describe the way in which a 
trireme’s oars were fitted. It is thus that we 
welcome Commander E. P. Statham’s Story of 
the Britannia, the Training Ship for Naval 
Cadets (Cassell), as a record of a phase of naval 
service which is now coming to an end. A col- 
lege has already sprung upat Osborne, another 
is being built at Dartmouth, and thirty years 
hence the Britannia, and the system of training 
with which for the last fifty years the name of 
the Britannia has been identified, will live only 
in the memory of the fathers of the navy. Of 
the earlier methods of entry into the service 
—as king’s letter boys, volunteers per order, 
captains’ servants, volunteers of the first class 
—Capt. Statham has given an interesting 
account. About them there was no doubt a 
great deal of the ‘‘ pitchfork system,’’ and 
though it did, certainly, sometimes bring good 
men to the front at an early age, so that 
a Nelson or a Boscawen could be an admiral 
before he was forty, a terribly large proportion 
of youngsters thus ‘‘ pitchforked’’ into the 
navy went utterly to the bad, irretrievably 
ruined. In this way the good service which 
the Britannia has rendered to the country is 
enormous ; we all owe her and the memory of 
Capt. Harris, who inaugurated the system, a 
deep debt of gratitude, and we find in the 
story which Capt. Statham has now written, in 
the pictures and portraits with which he has 
adorned it, a very suitable memorial of the 
ship and of the officers who have trained so 
many generations of ‘‘ news.’’ Noweverything 
is to be changed. The young cadets are to 
sleep in standing beds instead of in hammocks; 
they are no longer to learn how to fit rigging 
and bend sails, but how to handle a hammer or 
a chisel; theyare to be engineers, mechanics, 
electricians; and the old ideal—the Jack- 
shalloo, all ‘‘ heart of yarn and Stockhol-lum 
tar’’—is a thing of the past, But theold spirit 
will dominate the new ideas; and the officers 
sprung from Osborne and Dartmouth will emu- 
late those formed in the Britannia or in the 
older Naval Academy. 


In Short Studies in Education in Scotland 
(Longmans) Mr. John Clarke presents a com- 
prehensive account of what has been and is 
being donein Scotch education, andofthe further 
changes (largely of an administrative kind) that 
must be made in order to co-ordinate and bring 
into harmonious co-operation the various edu- 
cational activities of the country, primary 
and secondary, with the highest,—whether of 
the older university or modern technological 
order. South of the Tweed the Reformation 
undoubtedly impeded the progress of elemen- 
tary education, as ecclesiastical and other 
funds that should have been available for its 
support were deflected to more ignoble pur- 
poses; but in Scotland the people awoke to 
the national advantage of the general diffusion 
of learning, and insisted upon having it. John 
Knox formulated the national requirements, 
and his proposals ‘‘are still regarded in 
some quarters as the ideal after which we 
should strive.’’ His scheme embraced insti- 
tutions of four grades: (a) upland or wholly 
rural schools; (b) schools in larger villages 
and smaller towns, still in connexion with 
the Church, but under separate officials eom- 
petent to teach grammar and Latin; (c) high 
schools with efficient masters giving instruc- 
tion in logic and rhetoric as well as languages ; 
and (d) the universities. It is true, as the 
author states, that there is ‘‘ not anything very 





startling in Knox’s proposals’’; but we are, 
even now, far from the complete carrying of 
them into effect either in Scotland or England. 
In some respects the outlook is decidedly 
promising in Scotland, for there undoubtedly 
exists in the country real general interest in 
education, and the advance of national instruc- 
tion is but little impeded by religious difli- 
culties. Mr. Clarke’s investigation of the 
history of education of different grades 
shows that ‘‘elementary education is fairly 
well organized, and in many respects highly 
efficient,’’ but ‘‘in the field of Secondary 
Edueation chaos reigns supreme’’; if the 
lower grade only had to be considered and 
improved, legislative change would hardly be 
justifiable; but for the due extension and 
improvement of secondary education and its 
correlation with the grades respectively above 
and below it, legislation is absolutely necessary 
—and the necessity arises mainly from the need 
of administrative reforms. Mr. Clarke discusses 
with commendable fairness the reforms pro- 
posed in the administration of schools and 
in the constitution of the new educational 
authorities, and arrives at the conclusion that 
‘‘with a very little adjustment, a county 
scheme of administration would suit admirably 
all the purposes in view.’’ The county would 
control all the educational institutions, both 
elementary and secondary, within its area, 
including endowed schools desiring to come 
under it; and secondary schools would 
‘‘inelude Technical Instruction of all kinds 
outside the University.’”” New and widely 
comprehensive functions on the moral or 
quasi-moral side of education will be performed 
by the new county educational authority— 
for instance, the preparation of scholars for 
their coming duties of ‘‘ citizenship and parent- 
hood.’’ The authority will provide for the 
fitting physical training of scholars during 
infaney, childhood, and adolescence: it will 
also be its duty to see that scholars are not 
withdrawn from all improving intellectual 
influence when they quit the elementary 
school; in other words, it must make con- 
tinuation schools attractive and efficient. 
Lastly, among its most important duties will 
be the training of teachers—for we must 
always remember that, ‘‘ with the exception of 
the pupil, the teacher is the most important 
person connected with education.’’ 


City Temple Sermons. By R. J. Campbell. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—The subjects treated 
in this volume are: ‘What is God?’ ‘ What 
is Man?’ ‘The Mystery of Pain,’ ‘Can 
God answer Prayer?’ and ‘Christianity and 
the Social Order.’ In this Mr. Campbell makes 
reference to the statistics published by the 
Daily News as to church attendance, reviewed 
by us on March 12th, and states that 
“these statistics have caused much searching of 
heart on the part of many of us, and the fault is not 
entirely with the ministry.” 

He does not believe the evil to be ‘‘ without 
a remedy,’’ nor does he believe that the 
abstention of the masses from the service of 
the churches is caused by indifference to the 
great themes of religion. At the same time 
he himself often feels 

“that when I have to address working men they 
begin by distrusting me ; they distrust my brethren 
of the cloth; they feel we have no real message 
for the deep needs of the hour.” 

He treats social questions with considerable 
boldness. While regarding trade -unionism 
as an actual necessity, he rejects the many 
mischiefs with which it has been fraught, and 
its tendency to lower the level of efficiency to 
the ability of the least eflicient worker. He 
considers unlimited competition to be wrong: 
** You have no business to crush the weak as 
if he had no rights against the strong.’’ He 
would also cause the State to find labour, and 
this without pauperizing ; and as soon as an 
industry becomes a necessity for the life of a 





nation, it belongs, he holds, to the nation. In 
illustration of this Mr. Campbell refers to 
President Roosevelt’s action during the coal 
strike in America when he said :— 

“While you, Capital, and you, Labour, are quar- 
relling, we are shivering with cold. The nation can’t 
stand still for you. Patch up your differences quick, 
or we'|l mine the coal.” 


Mr. Evetercu Nasu publishes The Passing 
of Arthwr, by Cosmo Hamilton, a political 
skit which we do not thoroughly understand, 
a point of unimportance, given the fact that 
it is not in the line of the Athencum, which 
cannot concern itself with the personal details 
of current politics. The peculiarity of the 
volume is that it mixes together a certain 
chaffing representation of things which might 
be with the wildest absurdities, so that it 
does not proceed upon a uniform plan. It 
contains, also, what appear to be some odd 
mistakes, which may, however, be wilfully 
introduced. In a list, for example, of Unionist 
malcontents, some of whom now have left 
the Tory for the Liberal party, and some 
of whom have not and are not likely to, 
given by the author in his imaginary crisis of 
next month, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice is 
included, although he has been a Radical and 
Free Trader from his earliest appearance in 
political life. In the list of a Rosebery 
Cabinet, which is a Liberal Cabinet, contain- 
ing Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as leader 
of the House of Commons, Mr. John Morley 
as Home Secretary, and Mr. Lloyd George as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord 
Ashbourne figures as Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land. Now we can hardly imagine any Tory 
politician less likely to change his coat. Mr. 
Asquith is made President of the Board of 
Trade, which also seems an unlikely appoint- 
ment. 


To the goodly list of their ‘‘ Illustrated 
Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books’’ 
Messrs. Methuen have added The Pickwick 
Papers from the first edition of 1837. It is a 
thick volume of 755 pages, and of special 
interest because it includes many rare illus- 
trations. We find, besides forty-three plates 
by Seymour and Phiz, two Buss plates and 
thirty-two contemporary Grattan plates. Phiz, 
of course, survived as the chief illustrator of 
Dickens, but there is a good deal of history 
concerning the other artists associated with it 
which has been so often told that we need not 
repeat it. It is enough to say that if Buss 
was inferior, the other artists did not lack 
merit and spirit; see, for instance, Seymour’s. 
version of Pickwick pursuing his hat. 


In The Blue Fox (Nash) Mr. W. H. Helm 
has set himself, we fancy, to parody the 
modern sensational story, and provides an 
ample display of crime, fashion, dress, and 
clichés; indeed, he revels amusingly in the 
descriptive lingo of the popular writer. The 
reader will find genuine sensation and surprise 
in the unmasking by a French detective of the 
plot which threatens the life of a fair, newly 
married American. Her escape by means of 2 
petticoat used as a parachute reminds us of the 
ingenious shift of Mr. Hardy’s heroine in ‘A 
Pair of Blue Eyes.’ 


Unper the title El Libro de las Tierras 
Virgenes (Barcelona, Gili) Sefior Don Ramén 
D. Perés, the author of a volume of charming 
Spanish verse, ‘Musgo,’ has translated the 
two Jungle Books of Rudyard Kipling. It is 
almost as difficult a task to translate the 
prose, and still more the verse, of Rudyard 
Kipling into literary Spanish, as to transfer 
the slang and the verse-reporting of the bulk 
ring into decent English. Yet Senor Perés has 
done it with success. Only in the verse we 
miss something of the go, the harsh and violent 
beating of the rhythm, which characterizes 
Kipling’s muse. In a prologue of ten pages. 


the translator points out that the book is not 
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one for children only, but, like more fables, is 
full of satire on humanity, and of an irony to 
be appreciated only by their elders. Yet we 
are most curious to learn how it will be 
welcomed by those most exacting and fasti- 
dious of all critics—Spanish children. 


i!’Messks. Bett have sent us Calverley’s 
Verses, Translations, and Fly-Leaves, in a 
charming little leather edition, fitted for the 
pocket-book, in which they combine business 
and literature. The poems are, of course, 
delightful, and likely to attain a new vogue 
in this neat form. 


Messrs. NEWNES have sent us in their 
‘‘Thin-Paper Classics’? The Poems of Mrs. 
Browning in two volumes, and Shakspeare’s 
Poems and Sonnets in their ‘‘ Pocket Classies.”’ 
Both these reprints deserve commendation for 
neatness and elegance.—Messrs. Collins send 
us in their ‘‘Handy”’ Illustrated Pocket 
Novels David Copperfield and Kenilworth. 
The volumes are, we gather, issued both in 
leather and cloth, and are admirably compact 
witha good clear type.—In the ‘‘ York Library ”’ 
(Bell) we have the first volume of the works of 
Emerson, Hssaysand Representative Men. King 
Henry VI., Parts I. and II., is out in the 
‘* Little Quarto Shakespeare’’ (Methuen), the 
most delightful, we think, of the small editions 
of the poet now accessible. Mr. W. J. Craig’s 
foot-notes are learned and sensible, though we 
do not always agree with his views. 


WE have on our table With the Thirty- 
Second in the Peninsular and other Campaigns, 
by H. Ross-Lewin (Dublin, Hodges & Figgis), 
—From the Gun-Room to the Throne, by H. 
Kirke (Sonnenschein),—Protection in Ger- 
many, by W. H. Dawson (P. S. King),—An 
Introduction to the Republic of Plato, by W. 
Boyd (Sonnenschein),—The School Managers’ 
Handbook, 1904-1905, by J. King (Arnold),— 
Woolwich Mathematical Papers, 1894-1903, 
edited by E. J. Brooksmith (Macmillan), 
—High Noon, by Alice Brown (Nash),— 
The Honourable Bill, by Fox Russell 
(Bristol, Arrowsmith),—A Modern Exodus, by 
V. Guttenberg (Greening),—The Stolen Sub- 
marine, by G. Griffith (White),—A Specialist 
in Crime, by G. G. Bolton (Grant Richards), 
—Mrs. Waterman, by N. Lampkin (Drane),— 
and The One and the Many, by Eva Gore- 
Booth (Longmans). Among New Editions we 
have Leaves of Grass (selected), by Walt 
Whitman (Treherne),—and Elementary Manual 
on Steam and the Steam Engine, by A. Jamie- 
son (Griffin). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Gray (J. M.), Synthetic Bible Studies, 8vo, 6/ net. 
Law. 

Bodington (O. E.), An Outline of the French Law of 
Evidence, 8vo, 5/ 

Hart (H.), The Law of Banking, 8vo, 30/ 

Senhouse (R. M. Minton-), Work and Labour, roy. 8vo, 16/ 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Donat (F.), Large Book of Textile Designs; Text in 
English, French, and German, folio, 65/ net. 

Titian, by G. Gronau, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Windle (B. C. A.), Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 
England, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Poetry and the Drama, 
South (R.), Sir Walter Raleigh : a Drama, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Todd (J. C.), Poems, er. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

History and Biography. 

Clark (J. W.), Endowments of the University of Cambridge, 
8vo, 10/6 net. 

Collotype Facsimile and Type Transcript of an Elizabethan 
MS. preserved at Alnwick Castle, Northumberland, 
transcribed and edited by F. J. Burgoyne, 4to, 84/ net. 

Edgeworth (Maria), by Hon. E. Lawless, cr. 8vo, 2/ net. 

Elizabeth (Queen), Amy Robsart, and the Earl of Leicester, 
a Reprint, edited by F. J. Burgoyne, 4to, 7/6 net. 

Fletcher (C. R. L.), An Introductory History of England, 
8vo, 7/6 

Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, Margravine of Baireuth, 
Sister of Frederic the Great, Memoirs, translated, 8vo, 


7/6 net. 
Sidney (P.), A History of the Gunpowder Plot, 8vo, 5/ 
Geography and Travel, 
Kelly’s Directory of the Counties of Derby, Nottingham, 
eicester, and Rutland, imp. 8vo, 30/ 
Morris (J. E.), The North Riding of Yorkshire, 12mo, 3/ 





Sports and Pastimes. 
Collins (G, E.), The Brocklesby Hound List, 1746-1903, 15/ 
Philology. 

Nicolson’s Consono - Vowel Condenser C, roy. 8vo, half- 
morocco, 42/ net. 

Science. 

Fauna and Geography of the Maldive and Laccadive Arcbi- 
pelagoes, edited by J. Stanley Gardiner, Vol. 2, Part 3, 
4to, sewed, 15/ net. 

Hammer (W. J.), Radium and other Radio-Active Sub- 
stances: Polonium, Actinium, and Thorium, <c., 
roy. $vo, 5/ net. 

Hittorf (J. W.) and Pflucker (J.), On the Spectra of Ignited 

t. 


Gases and Vapours, 4to, boards, 5/ net. 
General Literature, 

Crane (S.) and Barr (R.), The O’Ruddy, cr. Svo, 6/ 
Cuninghame (R.), The Broken Sword of Ulster, 3/6 net. 
Dodd (Catherine I.), Nature Studies and Fairy Tales, 3/6 
Ford (R.), Children’s Rhymes, Children’s Games, Children’s 

Songs, Children’s Stories, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Gerard (K.), The Herons’ Tower, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Grant (S.), A Japanese House Party, cr. Svo, 6/ 
Hamilton (C.), The Passing of Arthur, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Helm (W. H.), The Blue Fox, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Holdsworth (A. E.), A Garden of Spinsters, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Isham (F. S.), Under the Rose, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Le Poer (J. P.), A Modern Legionary, cr. 8v0, 6/ 
London (Jack), A Daughter of the Snows, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Lovett (R. M.), Richard Gresham, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Waller (M. E.), A Daughter of the Rich, er. 8vo, 3/6 


FOREIGN. 
History and Biography. 

Correspondance entre George Sand et Flaubert, 3fr. 50. 

Labbé (P.), Les Russes en Kxtréme-Orient, 4fr. 

Geography and Travel. 

Boland (H.), Les Iles de la Manche, 4fr. 

Briinnow (R. HE.) u. Domaszewski (A. v.), Die Provincia 
Arabia, Vol. 1, 80m. 

Manuel d’Alpinisme, 5fr. 

Philology. 

Nildeke (T.), Beitriige zur semitischen Sprachwissen- 
schaft, 8m. 

Science. 

Tedesco (N. de) et Maurel (A.), Traité Théorique et Pratique 
de la Résistance des Matériaux appliquée au Béton et 
au Ciment Armé, 25fr. 

Thoulet (J.), L’Océan, ses Lois et ses Problémes, 12fr. 








LAURENCE HUTTON. 


I HAVE waited some weeks in the hope that 
one of the many eminent men of letters in 
England who knew and loved the late Laurence 
Hutton would pay some tribute, however brief, 
to his memory. As, however, no one of the 
numbers far better qualified and entitled to 
undertake the task has come forward, and as it 
would be a lasting slur on British gratitude 
if the man who, with infinite industry and 
patience, for sheer love of letters, sought out, 
identified, and put on recordthe ‘Literary Land- 
marks’ of London, Edinburgh, and Oxford 
should pass away without a single word of 
appreciation of his work and regret for his loss, 
I venture, in all diffidence, to intrude upon 
your space. Of the wholly lovable personality 
of the man, his unfailing courtesy and kindli- 
ness, his wit and wisdom, the numberless good 
qualities of heart and mind which endeared 
him to a vast circle of friends on both sides 
of the Atlantic, this is scarcely a fit place to 
speak. They remain the precious inheritance 
of those friends, and it is safe to say that for 
many years no Englishman of importance, not 
to mention many of none, visited New York 
without, sooner or later, finding his way to and 
a warm welcome at the house in Thirty-fourth 
Street, or, in later days, that one at Princeton, 
New Jersey, in which Laurence Hutton lived, 
and that of all who there came under the 
influence of his personal charm no one was 
backward in extending to him in return a 
cordial welcome when he visited London. 

A catalogue of the presentation volumes, 
autographed portraits, and other individual proofs 
of affectionate regard in his possession would 
include the names of nearly all those who have 
distinguished themselves in almost every branch 
of art in England or in the United States 
during the past forty years. 

Of his own works, the ‘ Literary Landmarks’ 
referred to above, with those of Italy and 
Jerusalem, are probably the most interesting to 
English readers, for, though the invaluable col- 
lection of death-masks which he described and 


illustrated, under the title of ‘Portraits in | 1 ) i 
| of Christendom’ was written during Wotton’s 


Plaster,’ was to a large extent gathered together 


during his many visits to Europe, and consisted | 





in the main of European celebrities, the subject 
is hardly one calculated to prove generally 
attractive. His other volumes, ‘ Plays and 
Players,’ ‘Curiosities of the American Stage,’ 
&c., were chiefly devoted to topics more 
intimately connected with his native land, 
though the variety of out-of-the-way facts he- 
accumulated, and the clear, trenchant style, 
relieved, yet not overlaid, by touches of quaint, 
dry humour, in which he embodied them, make 
them delightful reading, even for the foreigner. 
Proud as he was of his Scotch descent, he 
was above all ‘‘a good American.” Nevertheless, 
he truly loved London and Londoners, and 
many a Londoner reciprocated his affection, and 
will feel that life is somewhat darker for the 
knowledge that never again may he look forwar@ 
to ‘‘ Larry’ Hutton’s honest hand-grasp and 
genial greeting. Matcoim BE tt. 








‘OLD HENDRIK’S TALES.’ 


Just returning, I have seen the Athenewm for 
June 18th, and though this is rather late to deal 
with anything in that issue, yet it is so curious 
to see one’s Athencewm go wrong on a matter of 
folk-lore—or folk-tale rather—that I still write 
to you. 

Your notice-writer says of my ‘Old Hendrik’s. 
Tales’ that it is a book which would never have: 
been written but for Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Jungle 
Books,’ If he had said ‘* but for Uncle Remus,” 
he would have been somewhere nearer the mark, 
I have not had the pleasure of reading the 
‘Jungle Books,’ nor need I read them in order 
to appraise the exact weight of your notice- 
writer’s remark. But I may say that his whole 
paragraph gives one the idea that he has not yet 
become acquainted with that ancient, undying 
body of folk-tale anent animals which comes. 
to the minds of most of us upon mention of 
‘Reynard the Fox,’ ‘Why the Bear has a 
Stumpy Tail,’ &c. Had he known of them he 
would have opened ‘Old Hendrik’s Tales’ and 
seen at once which of them were South African. 
variants of well-known folk-tales of Europe, 
and which, if any, were indigenous to South 
Africa. I am not certain enough to be able: 
to label them all in that relation; e.g. it 
is only since the book appeared that I 
have come upon the home variant of 
‘When the Birds would Choose a King’ 
(which is really the story of why the owl flies. 
only by night). I found it in the clear Welsh 
of ‘*Ystén Dioned,” where the wren, for his- 
terrible attempt upon the kingship, is sentenced: 
to be drowned, and all the birds, with great 
labour, bring each a beakful of water, when the 
clumsy owl, coming last, upsets the lot, and so- 
the wren escapes. (Surely that form of the 
tale came with our pre-Ivernian ancestors from 
the deserts of North Africa, where water was. 
scarce enough. Imagine not having water to. 
drown a wren in the Wales of to-day !) 

A notice written in that spirit would have 
told us all something. As to the wolf in 
trousers, I assure you I never measured him for 
them. If the tale was told to me so that I could 
not say but that he wore trousers, why, there: 
he is. I found him natural enough, trousers. 
and all, though it is only since the book was 
published that I have been able to decide that 
‘*Ou’ Wolf” is really the spotted hyena. 
Apologizing for this long trespass, I assure 
you of my gratitude at large for the continuing, 
existence of the Athenewm. 

A. O, VAUGHAN. 








SIR HENRY WOTTON’S ‘STATE OF 
CHRISTENDOM.’ 
High Buildings, Haslemere, July 10tb, 1904. 
Mr. Cuartes HvcHes is undoubtedly correct 
in maintaining that Sir Henry Wotton’s ‘ State 


first journey abroad, and not at the later 
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period which has generally been _ oy to 
have been its date of composition. There are 
two references which Mr. Hughes has no doubt 
noticed, and which enable us to determine 
within narrow limits the period in which the 
‘book must have been written. On p. 144 Wotton 
‘mentions the supposed plot of Dr. Lopez to 
poison Queen Elizabeth, and on p. 256 he says 
that the Archduke Ernestus had lately been sent 
‘to be Governor of the Netherlands, and speaks 
of him as being still alive. The trial of Dr. 
Lopez was in February, 1594 ; Ernestus arrived 
in Brussels in January, 1594, and died there in 
®Webruary, 1595. It is practically certain, 
therefore, that the ‘State of Christendom ’ 
was written, as Mr. Hughes_ concludes, 
in 1594; and there can be little doubt 
that Wotton composed it during the spring 
or summer of that year, while residing 
at Geneva in the house of Isaac Casaubon. 
Wotton left Geneva on August 24th, 1594, and 
arrived in England before the end of the year. 
The supplement to the ‘State of Christendom’ 
was written at a later date, after the original 
work had circulated in manuscript. It is con- 
-cerned with the murder of Escovado, committed 
by Antonio Perez at the command of Philip IT. 
As Wotton and Perez were in Paris together in 
December, 1595, it is probable that the supple- 
Inent was written not long after that date. 

While agreeing with Mr. Hughes that the 
*State of Christendom’ was written in 1594, I 
am inclined to doubt his inference that Wotton 
was a “political suspect” at this time. I do not 
think that it is safe to take the author’s remarks 
about himself—his many years of banishment 
and exile, his despair of returning home, &c.— 
as statements of the facts of Henry Wotton’s 
life. Several of these statements are, indeed, 
quite incompatible with the known facts of his 
life. For instance, on p. 154, after speaking of 
the election of Stephen Bathori to the throne 
of Poland, he writes :— 


‘*When I was in Jtaly, 1 remember that it was a 
fresh newes that the Polacks had seut an Ambas- 
sador unto the Pope to excuse their suddain choice 
of their new King...... This Ambassador passed by 
Padua where I saw him.” 


Bathori was elected King of Poland in 1575, 
when Wotton was seven years old, and it is 
practically certain that he was not in Italy at 
this time. On p. 170 the author refers to a 
conversation with Sir Henry Cobham in France. 
Sir Henry Cobham was Ambassador at Paris 
from 1579 to 1583, when Henry Wotton was a 
schoolboy at Winchester. 

Wotton had no doubt associated at Rome 
with Roman Catholic plotters and the enemies 
of Queen Elizabeth, but it seems to have been 
part of his plan when he travelled to Italy to 
spy on these fugitives ; nor is there the slightest 
hint in any of his letters that he was in disgrace 
at this time, or unable to return to England. 
He had originally meant to end his sojourn 
abroad in the spring of 1594 (see his letter to 
Lord Zouche, ‘ Reliquiz,’ 4th ed., p. 710). He 
remained at Geneva till nearly the end of 
August; but that delay had apparently no other 
cause beyond the want of funds for travelling. 

It is my impression that Wotton wrote the 
“State of Christendom’ under an assumed 
character, putting his own ideas about politics 
into the form of a treatise supposed to have 
been composed by a political fugitive for the 
purpose of procuring permission to return to 
England. This innocent disguise gave a certain 
point and dramatic character to the book, and 
Wotton, as Prof. Ward points out, always 
retained a taste for dramatic composition. 

It will interest Mr. Hughes, and perhaps 
others of your readers, to know that I have 
prepared for the Oxford University Press, and 
hope shortly to publish, a collection of Sir 
Henry Wotton’s letters. The greater part of 


these letters will be printed from unpublished 
manuscripts preserved in English and Italian 
archives, and will give a good deal of informa- 





tionabout hitherto obscure or unknown incidents 


in Wotton’s life—his first journey abroad in 
1589, his visit to Ireland in 1599, his embassy 
to James VI. with the casket of antidotes, his 
secret relations with Paolo Sarpi in Venice, &c. 
I am also printing, from the commonplace book 
of one of his secretaries in Venice, a collection 
of Wotton’s sayings and specimens of his table- 
talk, and an unpublished verse-epistleof Donne's, 
sent to him in Ireland in 1599. 

I am anxious to make my book as complete 
as possible, and should be grateful for any in- 
formation (which could be sent to me at 
my address) about letters or manuscripts of 
Wotton’s in private hands. I have been 
endeavouring, though without success, to trace 
a copy of ‘I Fonti della Lingua Toscana,’ by 
Orazio Lombardelli, Florence, 1598, which was 
formerly in the library of Thomas Rawlinson, 
and in which was inserted a letter from Henry 
Wotton to Sir Maurice Berkeley, dated April 
19th, 1595, LoGaN PgearSALL SMITH. 





THE INCORPORATION OF THE STATIONERS’ 
COMPANY. 

Trinity College, Oxford, July 9th, 1904. 
Mr. C. R. Rivineton does not appreciate the 
meaning of ‘3 & 4 Philip & Mary.” The 
regnal years of the latter count from the death 
of Edward VI. on July 6th, 1553, the regnal 
years of the former from his marriage to Mary 
on July 25th, 1554. May 4th, 1554, would be 
4 May, 1 Mary, and not, as he says, 1 & 2 
Philip & Mary. The date May 4th, 1557, 
therefore falls in the fourth year of Mary and 
the third year of Philip, and is described for 
legal purposes as 4 May, 3 & 4 Philip & Mary. 

H. E. D. Braxiston. 


The Heath, Fairlight, July 9th, 1904. 
1557, not 1556, is the correct date. May 4th, 
1554, is May 4th, 1 Mary; May 4th, 1555, is 
May 4th, 1 & 2 Philip & Mary, and May 4th, 
1556, is May 4th, 2 & 3 Philip & Mary. Con- 
sequently May 4th, 3 & 4 Philip & Mary, is 
May 4th, 1557. Consult Bond’s ‘Handy Book 
for Verifying Dates ’—table of regnal years. 
E. H. W. Dunkin, F.S.A. 








‘A WEAVER OF WEBS,’ 
15, Woodville Gardens, W., July 12, 1904. 

Every man is entitled to his opinion. With 
one’s critics’ opinions one may not find fault, 
nor have I ever had occasion to do so. In 
honest, outspoken criticism I acknowledge 
benefit. 

But when a reviewer perverts fact he enters 
the realm of fiction, and so is liable to criticism 
like the rest of us. Ona that count I challenge 
your reviewer of ‘A Weaver of Webs,’ in your 
issue of July 9th, to justify, or otherwise, these 
misstatements :— 


“There are one or two plain baronets among the 
lesser folk of the narrative, but they conduct them- 
selves with due humility, and always say ‘my lord’ 
and ‘ your grace,’ even in dinner-table talk with life- 
long friends of the respective ranks indicated.” 


Now, that is not matter of opinion; it is 
either correct statement of fact, or not. I say 
it is a misstatement, and therefore unworthy 
of the Atheneum. 

There is not a baronet in the book. The 
nearest approach to one is Baron Juthenheim, 
the Russian Ambassador, a very different 
thing, and if he anywhere conducts himself on 
the lines indicated I would be glad to know it. 
I cannot find a single solecism of address in 
the book, and so I maintain that your reviewer, 
in striving after a very doubtful humour, has 
gone out of his way to make a statement without 
the slightest justification. 

If the book contains such matters as he finds 





fault with, it should be an easy thing for him to 
indicate exactly where they are. If he can do 
so, I stand convicted of the offence. If he 
cannot—I leave him to your judgment. 
JOHN OXENHAM. 
*,* Reply is reserved for next week. 





SALES, 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
sold on the 7th to 9th inst. the following books from 
various libraries: Punch, 122 vols., 1841 - 1902, 
102. 5s. Encyclopedia Britannica, last edition, 36 
vols., 1875-1903, 147. 10s. Annual Register, 144 vols., 
1758-1901, 171. Meyer’s British Birds and Eggs, 
7 vols., 1853-7, 91. 15s. Thackeray’s Works, édition 
de luwe, 36 vols., 1878-86, 147. 5s. Alken’s National 
Sports, 1821, 30/. Arundel Society’s Publications, 
96 chromos, 66/. Gould's Birds of Great Britain, 
5 vols., 1573. 512. Allot’s English Parnassus, imper- 
fect, 1600, 227. Racing Calendar, 185 vols., 1727-1903, 
447. Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire, 11 parts, 1822-43, 15/7. 

The same auctioneers sold on the llth and 
12th inst. the library of the late Julian Marshall, 
amongst which were the following: Androuet du 
Cerceau, Bastiments de France, 1607, 9/. 15s. Bate- 
son’s English Madrigals (6), 1604 18,177. 10s. Ben- 
nett’s Madrigals, 4 parts, 1599, 19/. 10s. Blake, eight 
Original Plates for the Songs of Innocence, &c., 13/. 
Bookbindings of the Burlington Fine-Arts Club, 
1891, 92. ds. _ Songs of Sundry Natures, 
4 parts, 1589, 13/.; Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets, 
5 parts, 1611, 177. Byron’s Hours of Idleness, 
first edition, large paper, 1806, 267. Cibber’s 
Apology, first edition, with Cibber’s autograph 
assignment, 1740, uncut, 10/. Ciceronis Opera, 
2 vols., Clovis Eve binding, Venet., Aldus, 
1560-5, 417. Cokayne’s Peerage and Baronetage, 
11 vols., 1887-1903, 267. Cowley’s Works, old red 
morocco, 1680, 19/, 10s. Giov. Croce, Musica Sacra 
to Six Voices, 4 parts, 1608, 11/7. 5s. Chas. Dibdin, 
Autograph Letters of Himself and Musical Friends, 
&e., 301. Douland, Songs or Ayres of Foure Parts, 
and the Third Book, 1603-13, 14/. 5s. Farmer's 
English Madrigals, 3 parts, 1599, 13/. Hoyle on 
Whist, first and six early editions, 1743-4, 10/. 15s. O. 
Gibbons, Madrigals of Five Parts, complete set, 1610, 
401, 10s. Seymour Haden’s Etudes 4 l’ Kau-Forte, with 
additions, Paris, 1866, 1687. Keats’s Endymion, first 
edition, original boards, uncut, 1818, 137. 10s, 
Kirbye’s First Set of English Madrigals, five 
parts, 20/. 5s. Lawes’s Airs and Dialogues, three 
books, 1653-58-69, 15/. 5s. Loggan’s Oxonia and 
Cantabrigia Illustrata, 2 vols., 1675-88, 17/. Geo. 
Meredith’s Poems, first edition, presentation 
copy, 1851, 30/.; seventeen Autograph Letters 
of the same, 15/7. 10s. Thos. Morley’s Ballets 
to Five Voyces, complete in five parts, 1595, 
38/. 15s.; Madrigals to Five Voyces, tenor and 
quintus parts only, 1598, 15/.; Madrigals to Four 
Voyces, four parts, 1600-1, 207. 5s. Notes and Queries, 
Series I.-IX., with first eight indexes, 1849-1903, 
25/. 5s. J. Playford’s Choice Ayres, five books, imper- 
fect, 1675-84, 14/7. 5s. Original MS. Poetry, perhaps by 
Mildmay Fane, author of the ‘ Otia Sacra,’ 1648, 33/. 
Purcell’s Sonatas of III. Parts, 1683, 297. 1és. 
Swinburne, The Queen Mother and Rosamond, 
first edition, presentation copy, 1860, 32/. 10s, 
Tennyson’s Poems by Two Brothers, 1827, 10/. 10s. ; 
Poems, 1830-3, 24/. 10s,; six Autograph Letters of 
Tennyson, 12/.10s. Waller's Poems, finely bound, 
1694, 20.10s. Ward’s Madrigals, four parts, 1613, 
171. 5s. Weelkes’s Ayres for Three Voyces, four parts 
only, 1597-1608, 162.10s. Wilbye’s English Madrigals, 
eleven parts, 1598-1609, 487, 10s. 








Piterary Gossip. 
A new volume of poems by Mr. Swin- 
burne, entitled ‘A Channel Passage, and 


other Poems,’ is shortly to be issued by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


Mr. Murray announces a new work on 
Balzac by Miss Mary I’. Sandars, which is 
to contain fresh information from un- 
published letters; ‘The Life and Times of Sir 
James Browne,’ thefamous Oriental engineer, 
by General McLeod Innes ; and ‘ The Vice- 
roy’s Post-Bag,’ by Mr. Michael MacDonagh, 
which deals with the scramble for places and 
rewards after the Union. 


Mr. Fisuer Unwin will publish in the 
autumn a story entitled ‘ With Sword and 
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Pen,’ by Mr. H. ©. Irwin, author of ‘A 
Man of Honour.’ It is the fruit of a long 
Indian experience and much study of Mutiny 
and pre-Mutiny literature. 


Amone thearticles in the August number 
of the Independent Review will be the 
following: ‘A Complaint of Public 
Schools,’ by Mr. R. F. Cholmeley ; ‘ Women 
in Industry,’ by Miss Gertrude Tuckwell ; 
‘Shakespeare’s Last Mood,’ by Mr. G. L. 
Strachey; and ‘Spain To-day and To- 
morrow,’ by Seiior Tarrida del Marmol. 


WE hear that a journal kept by Haw- 
thorne and his wife during the first year of 
their married life has recently come into the 
hands of a New York autograph dealer. 
That it will escape publication is too much 
to hope for. 


Just as we go to press we hear with 
regret of the death of Sir Reginald Pal- 
grave, who was Clerk of the House of 
Commons 1886-1900. Sir Reginald wrote 
a book on the House of Commons, and com- 
piled an excellent ‘Chairman’s Handbook’; 
but his favourite study was Cromwellian 
history, on which he wrote much in our own 
columns. He had also a considerable gift 
for water-colours and modelling. 


THERE will be sold on July 29th, at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s rooms, a copy of Shak- 
speare’s works, 1747, which formerly 
belonged to the notorious Dr. Dodd, who 
was hung for forgery. It possesses peculiar 
interest, as Dr. Dodd issued his ‘ Beauties 
of Shakespeare’ in 1752, and this copy, 
being interleaved and noted throughout, is 
in all probability the one actually used by 
him in preparing his own selection for the 
press. It may not be generally known that 
Dr. Dodd, who was executed in 1777, 
published five years before his death a 
work entitled ‘Frequency of Capital Punish- 
ments inconsistent with Justice, Sound 
Policy, and Religion.’ 


Mr. Epwarp ARNoLp is removing this 
week from 37, Bedford Street, Strand, to 
his new premises at 41 and 43, Maddox 
Street. The house, which stands a few 
doors from Bond Street, has been designed 
by Mr. W. Samuel Weatherley. It pre- 
sents a handsome appearance, and has been 
specially arranged in every detail to suit 
its purpose. 

Mr. Hervemanny will shortly publish 
a translation of one of the works of the 
well-known Danish author Peter Nansen, 
entitled ‘ Maria.’ 


To Chambers’s Journal for August the 
editor has contributed two papers dealing 
with some recent experiences in Italian 
travel, entitled ‘Travel and Misadventure 
in Italy.’ Mr. Charles Locke Eastlake has 
a gossipy article on ‘An Old Edition of 
Izaak Walton.’ Mr. Eustace Reynolds- 
Ball discusses ‘Sea-sickness and how to 
Avoid It.’ Mr. W. B. Robertson describes 
‘A Visit to a Wild Animal Farm,’ in 
Hazlemere Park, the Buckinghamshire 
estate of Mr. Robert Leadbetter. Other 
articles are ‘A Reminiscence of Sir Richard 
Burton’; ‘The Sword-makers of Japan’ ; 
and ‘Destruction of Life in War, Ancient 
and Modern.’ 


Tue annual meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation will be held this year at Newcastle- 





on-Tyne, on August 30th and 3lst and 
September Ist. Dr. Thomas Hodgkin is 
the president-elect. A special feature of 
the meeting will be a report on the rela- 
tions between public education and the 
public libraries. There will be an exhibi- 
tion of the best books of 1903, another 
illustrative of local collections, and one 
devoted to the great special periodicals of 
the world. Inthis newspapers and popular 
miscellanies will be omitted, but technical, 
scientific, artistic, historical journals, and 
all other kinds of important periodical litera- 
ture will be represented. The exhibition is 
being formed by Mr. J. D. Brown, of the 
Clerkenwell Public Library, who will pro- 
bably prepare a catalogue of the world’s chief 
magazines, from lists furnished by other 
librarians. 


Tue publishing firm of Knight & OCo., 
established by Charles Knight, lost on 
June 30th, by the retirement from part- 
nership of Mrs. Barry Knight, his daughter- 
in-law, the last personal link which attached 
it to its founder. The business will, we 
believe, be carried on for the present under 
the old style and title. 


Pror. Marrinont has just published a 
‘Bibliographical Study of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu,’ in which he pays special 
attention to the ten years she spent in 
his native province of Bergamo. 


Tue death recently occurred of William 
Ridler, for many years a successful dealer 
in old books in the now demolished Holywell 
Street, and, during the last three or four 
years, in High Street, Holborn. He was 
an assistant or porter with a well-known 
Holywell Street bookseller, ‘ Tommy” 
Arthur, who made a respectable fortune 
out of books, and bequeathed a small 
legacy to Ridler, who promptly bought 
the goodwill of his employer’s business, and 
carried it on with considerable profit to 
himself. The business is no longer to be 
continued, and the stock is to be sold by 
auction in the forthcoming autumn. 


Tue longevity of head masters of Rugby 
is notable. Dr. Hayman, who died last 
Monday at the age of eighty-one, long 
survived his brief and troubled reign at 
Rugby, to which he was appointed in 1869 
after considerable experience of scholastic 
teaching. We need not now go into the 
merits of his case; it is sufficient to state 
that he did not agree with the governing 
body or with his assistant masters, so that 
his disappearance was inevitable. The late 
Lord Salisbury gave him a good living in 
the North of England, Aldingham, where 
he lived for many years, and kept up his 
interestin classical scholarship. His writings 
include a rendering of the Epistles of the 
New Testament in modern English, an 
edition of the Odyssey, various classical 
translations, contributions to the ‘ Dictionary 
of the Bible,’ and reviews. 


Household Words is now the property of 
the Edward Lloyd Company, Mr. Thur- 
good Catling, the eldest son of Mr. Thomas 
Catling, the well-known editor of Ziloyd’s 
News, being appointed its editor. Mr. 
Thomas Catling, in a few introductory words 
to the reader, says that he will render 
advice and assistance to Household Words, 








while still occupying the editorial chair of 
Douglas Jerrold on Lloyd’s News. 

Unrowarp circumstances have prevented 
the Committee of the Fund for Advanced 
Historical Teaching from convening the 
public meeting which we mentioned some 
time ago as likely to be held. It has 
consequently been put off to the autumn. 
The Committee has this month issued a 
report which shows what a great deal of 
excellent instruction it has continued to im- 
part at an astonishingly small cost. It wilk 
be a thousand pities if such hopeful efforts 
is brought to a stop for lack of funds. 


WE should have thought that the subject 
of the Chevalier D’Eon had long ago been 
exhausted, but yet another monograph on 
his extraordinary career is announced by the 
Librairie Plon. It is the joint work of 
MM. O. Homberg and F. Jousselin, whose 
researches have, it is stated, resulted in the 
discovery of a quantity of unpublished docu- 
ments. 


Tue centenary of George Sand has been 
made the occasion of a most interesting 
gift to the Bibliothéque Nationale, the 
famous letters ‘de Lui et d’Elle.” These 
letters appear among the recent acquisitions 
as No. 10,369, ‘Correspondance d’Alfred 
de Musset et de George Sand (1833-5).’ 
The letters are already available to students, 
as well as the Zola MSS. (Nos. 10,266— 
10,355). The MS. Department has received 
several other very interesting additions 
recently, notably the ‘Livre de Raison’ of 
Antoine Michel, ‘‘ Maitre Chirurgien” at 
Tarascon; the ‘Annales et Chroniques 
d’Anjou,’ by Nicholas Lemanceau; and 
some important letters from Turgot to 
Desmarets. 


Tue veteran Norwegian author Jonas 
Lie intends to leave Paris, where he has 
been living for many years, and reside for 
the future in Norway. 


Tux Congress of the Association Littcraire 
et Artistique will be held this year at 
Marseilles, September 24th to 29th, when 
various matters connected with questions. 
of literary and artistic copyright will be 
discussed. An interesting programme of 
excursions, &c., is being prepared by the 
Municipality and the various Marseilles 
societies, and both the railways and hotels 
have undertaken to make important con- 
cessions to those who take part in the 
proceedings. 


Tne death in his seventy-second year is 
announced from Wildungen of Max Transil, 
a journalist of note and the author of a 
number of novels. He led a somewhat 
eventful life before he settled down to a 
literary career, having been a monk, a 
soldier under Garibaldi, a tenor in the 
Italian opera, and manager of several 
theatres. 


WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Return of Civil List 
Pensions, Year ended March 31st, 1904 (3d.); 
Regulations for the Instruction and Training 
of Pupil-Teachers (24d.); Minute of the 
Education Department modifying Code of 
Regulations for Public Elementary Schools. 
(3d.); and a Report on the Gemeindeschulen 
of Berlin and Charlottenburg (3d.). 
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— 


The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. 
By Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

(Second Notice.) 

‘Tue chief interest in the institutions of the 

Arunta, described by Messrs. Spencer and 

‘Gillen in their earlier work, lay in the 

unique non-exogamous and non-hereditary 

‘character of their totems. If this was 

‘primitive, if totems at first marked magical 

societies, and had no influence on marriage, 

all our previous ideas about totemism 
were wrong. The new book shows that one 

Arunta superstition, the belief that each 

child is a reincarnated ancestral spirit, is no 

‘isolated freak, but common to all central 

tribes north to the sea. We do not know 

-of the belief in the south and east, but Mr. 

Langloh Parker, in an unpublished work, 

proves that among the Euahlayi of New 

South Wales each individual—as among 

‘the Arunta—has his spirit-haunted Iingga 

(Arunta anja) tree, or, if a wizard, his 

‘Spirit-haunted rock. The Euahlayi spirits, 

however, are not said to be ancestral, or to 

desire reincarnation, as in the centre and 
north. 

It is not, however, merely this belief in 
reincarnation which causes Arunta and 
Kaitish totems to be non-hereditary and 
non-exogamous. That result is purely iso- 
lated, and confined to the Arunta “ nation ” 
only, connected with stone amulets (chu- 
ringa), and with the belief that totemic 
ghosts inhere in them. Now this belief 
‘cannot have been held, and dropped, by all 
other northern tribes, as our authors think 
probable (p. 281). If this had been the 
case, then among these tribes, as among the 
Arunta, the same totems would still occur, 
by inheritance, in oth of the exogamous 
moieties or phratries, and totems would, 
as among the Kaitish and Arunta, be non- 
exogamous. But nowhere in the world is this 
the case. Where there are phratries, the 
same totems never appear in both phratries, 
except where, as in the Arunta, the churinga 
belief exists. We could only conceive the 
usual condition of things by supposing the 
-other tribes to have once possessed and later 
‘dropped the churinga belief —that they, 
after abandoning it, deliberately arrayed the 
totems so that none ever appeared in both 
phratries, and all were thus made exoga- 
mous. Now why, all the world over, should 
this have been done? Manifestly, the 
non-exogamy of totems in the centre is a 
‘‘ sport,” caused by a peculiar belief never 
held except by the Arunta, Kaitish, and the 
rest of the Arunta “ nation.” 

These two tribes, like all on the western 
side of ‘‘a line drawn from the head of 
Spencer Gulf to the southernmost point of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria” (p. 699), use spirals 
and concentric circles and horseshoe shapes 
in decorative art, as did Paleolithic and 
Neolithic man in Europe. East of the line 
we usually find herring-bone and other 
linear decorative work. The spirals and 
circles are commonly accompanied by the 
eruel ariltha rites of initiation, and by a 
regulated sexual licence, called Pirauru or 
Piraungaruin two tribes, not reported among 
the south-eastern tribes of primitive organi- 
zation, with female descent. It seems to 





follow that as the cruel rites are, in our 
authors’ opinion, very probably innovations 
(pp. 17, 18), which have ‘‘superseded” the 
primal eastern rite of knocking out teeth, 
so also the regulated sexual licence of 
Pirauru and Piraungaru, with the Arunta 
permission of tribal incest at festivals 
(‘Central Tribes,’ pp. 96, 97), is an innova- 
tion, and not primitive. If, as Mr. Howitt 
and our authors hold, this licence is a 
survival of ‘‘group marriage,” and pro- 
bably of promiscuity, it ought to be most 
prevalent in the south and east tribes, 
which have confessedly the most primitive 
organization. But among them Mr. Howitt 
does not report the Pirauru, or similar sexual 
licence, duly regulated, and we understand 
that it does not exist at all among then— 
though there are cases of licence when the 
aurora Australis appears. It seems, then, 
to follow that, like the cruel rites, the 
Pirauru licence is an innovation, not a 
proof of “group marriage” in the past, 
or of primal promiscuity. It is singular 
that our authors, after expressing their 
opinion that the tooth ceremony is primal, 
and—in the centre—‘‘ has been superseded 
by the ceremonies now in vogue” (p. 329), 
later (p. 699) aver that, in the centre, ‘‘ the 
most primitive customs and beliefs have 
probably been retained.’”’ These statements 
are inconsistent, and we have demonstrated 
—indeed, it is confessed—that the system 
of male kin with Jocal totem groups, in the 
centre, cannot be primitive, while the 
Arunta belief in haunted stone churinga, 
as we have shown above, is a sport or freak, 
isolated, and never prevalent elsewhere. 
Thusthe supposed primitive, non-exogamous, 
and non-hereditary character of totemism 
is an hypothesis contradicted by the facts, 
while the proof of ‘group marriage” and 
primal promiscuity derived from the 
Piraungaru regulated licence also dis- 


appears. In fact, the licence is most 
licentious as savage society advances ; 
there is no licence for incest in the 


Urabunna and Dieri; there is licence for 
tribal incest in the Arunta, and, among the 
Fijians, brother and sister incest is positively 
enjoined by customary law. These com- 
parisons, however, are not made by Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen. 

Our authors, indeed, maintain not only 

that the Dieri and Urabunna custom of 
allotting paramours at feasts, the tie being 
permanent, means group marriage, but also 
that it is a happy arrangement, 
‘*serving as it does to bind more or less closely 
together groups of individuals who are mutually 
interested in one another’s welfare—that it is 
probably one of the most powerful agents in the 
early stages of the upward development of the 
human race.”—P. 74. 


Unluckily, away from the centre, this 
powerful and beneficent arrangement is 
conspicuously wanting in the primitive 
tribes, a fact which our authors do not 
appear to have remarked. Again, this 
happy arrangement ‘causes most of the 
quarrels among the Dieri......and occasions 
many bloody affrays’’ (Howitt, J. 4. Z., 
August, 1890, pp. 57-59). Jealousy is 
repressed, Mr. Howitt adds, during the 
feast of licence, ‘‘under penalty of 
strangling,” but breaks out later, and 
‘‘causes bloody affrays.” Among the 


Urabunna, our authors say, it leads to 





fights, and to this extent moa, or regular 
husbands, and piraungarwu, or legally assigned 
partners, are ‘‘ mutually interested in each 
other’s welfare,” or, at least, some of them 
are, desiring to cut each other’s throat. 

As another proof of group marriage the 
tribal names for relationships are given, and 
we observe no reply to the argument that 
these titles do not denote consanguinity at 
all (which is admitted), but ¢rida/ status and 
duties. If a man migrates from one tribe 
to another, he gets a new set of oknia 
(fathers), mia (mothers), and oknilia 
(brothers)—p. 95. These persons are in no 
way his blood kin; their names do not 
imply that they are his blood kin; they are 
conventional terms of tribal law, and, as 
such, can prove nothing as to group 
marriage. 

Our authors do venture to write that 


‘* the savage Australian, it may indeed be said 
with truth, has no idea of relationships as we 
understand them. He does not, for example, 
discriminate between his actual father and 
mother and the men and women who belong 
to the group, each member of which might have 
lawfully been either his father or his mother, as 
the case may be.”—P. 95. 


On p. 135, however, we find that ‘ the 
savage Australian’? does discriminate 
between relations tribal and _ relations 
consanguineous! Among the Dieri, again, 
a man’s father, a man’s mother’s regular 
husband, is his “real, or very, father” 
(Apiri murla), while his mother’s allotted 
paramour is his “little father” (Apiri waka) 
—Howitt, J. A. J, August, 1890, p. 58. 
Among the Urabunna you find the dis- 
criminations made, when you inquire, as 
our authors themselves say (‘Central 
Tribes,’ p. 57). How, then, can the Austra- 
lian be “said with truth to have no idea of 
relationships as we understand them,” and 
not to “discriminate”? The Arunta at 
some feasts permit licence between tribal, 
but not between blood relations. What our 
authors call “‘ group marriage”? is restricted 
and legalized licence between certain per- 
sons of intermarriageable status; and it 
leads to most of ‘‘ the bloody affrays”’ in the 
tribe. Among tribes with female descent 
it only occurs in those of Arunta and 
northern linguistic affinities. 

Linguistic studies appear not to interest 
our authors. They can find out nothing 
about the meaning and origin of the eight 
class-names, or, among the Southern Arunta, 
the four class-names. It is plain, from their 
lists of these among the tribes northwards, 
that some of the same names, with varieties 
of spelling, and, apparently, with varying 
affixes or suffixes, occur throughout, despite 
the great differences of the dialects. Thus 
Arunta kumdra is Warramunga Tha 
komara; Umbaia, Za komari; Worgaia, J 
kamaru; Binbinga, 7a komari; and so on; 
while, in the extreme north, Anula 
Paliariuji has its analogue in the Dieri of 
the south. The details have been discovered 
by another inquirer, and we do not “ give 
away” his results. They tend to prove— 
or, at least, very strongly to suggest—that 
the class-names are names of animals found 
in the dialects of tribes which do not possess 
the institution of classes. Again, Liaritji, 
an Umbaia name of a phratry, appears as a 
place-name in the work of our authors 
(p. 222), which suggests a line of inquiry, 
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especially as Inrittja means Eaglehawk, 
a common phratry name in the south. 
What we need of all things is philological 
research, and a kind of Australian Grimm’s 
Law. The most curious religious find is the 
Kaitish Atratu, a sky-dwelling being, prior 
even to the Alcheringa, or dream-time. Unlike 
the southern Briame, and, in some tribes, 
Darumulun, he seems to be indifferent to 
the moral, but keen about the ceremonial 
side of the law. His thunder appears to be 
caused by his bull-roarer, or chusinga irula. 

Space forbids us- to expatiate on this 
theme, and we must end by repeating our 
sense of the invaluable character of this 
most remarkable book. While we are 
compelled to differ from the conclusions 
which recommend themselves to the authors, 
we admire their self-sacrificing industry 
and perfect lucidity of style. Anthropo- 
logists ‘‘have before them a dreiping 
roast,’’ as Mr. Millar says in ‘Catriona,’ 
and the book will be yet more serviceable 
when supplemented by Mr. Howitt’s ‘ Native 
Tribes of South-Eastern Australia,’ now in 
the press. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue first article in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute for the last half of 
1903, just issued, is the Huxley Lecture for 
that year by Prof. Karl Pearson. By a series 
of laborious investigations into the physical, 
mental, and moral characters of near relatives, 
he established the general applicability of Mr. 
Francis Galton’s doctrine of regression towards 
the average, and showed that the slope of the 
regression line was almost invariably one-half, 
whether taken in relation to the physical 
characters or to the mental and moral characters. 
He drew the conclusion that the degree of 
inheritance is the same in both, and hence that 
good mental and moral qualities are due to 
breeding in the same degree that good physical 
qualities are. The practical inference is that 
which Mr. Galton urged before the Sociological 
Society in his lecture on ‘ Eugenics.’ 

To the same Journal Mr. W. J. Knowles, who 
has been for more than thirty years one of the 
jeading authorities on Irish stone implements, 
communicates a description of stone - axe fac- 
tories near Cushendall, co. Antrim. Mr. Annan- 
dale, one of the authors of ‘ Fasciculi Mala- 
yenses,’ comments on the survival of primitive 
implements, materials, and methods in the 
Faroes and South Iceland. Mr. Myres, who 
wrote in 1897 on the evidence as to the introduc- 
tion of metallurgy into Asia Minor and South- 
East Europe afforded by the pottery fabrics of 
Cyprus, pursues the same inquiry in the light of 
subsequent finds, and reconstitutes from this 
new evidence the outlines of a ceramic history 
of Asia Minor in a paper entitled ‘The Early 
Pot Fabrics of Asia Minor.’ Mr. T. H. Lyle 
furnishes notes on the ancient pottery kilns at 
Sawankalok, Siam, in completion and partial 
rectification of a communication made by him to 
Man in 1901. Mr. D. F. A. Hervey, C.M.G., 
supplies descriptions of more than fifty games 
played in Malacca, from notes by Munshi 
Muhammad Jaafar. Mr. Joyce, the honorary 
secretary of the Institute, has devoted much 
labour to an analysis of the anthropometrical 
observations made by Dr. M. A. Stein during his 
recent archzeological explorations in Chinese 
Turkestan, in a paper on the physical anthropo- 
logy of the Oases of Khotan and Keriya. Mr. 
Hobley, Assistant Deputy Commissioner of the 
East Africa Protectorate, and author of the 
monograph published by the Institute relating 


to Eastern Uganda, which is now the Kisumu | 


province of that protectorate, furnishes, in a 
paper of thirty-five pages, a considerable amount 





of information as to the habits and beliefs of 
the peoples of Kavironda and Nandi, collected 
by him since the publication of that work. Mr. 
Mathews, a well-known writer on the native 
tribes of Australia, contributes a paper on the 
languages of the Kamilaroi and other aboriginal 
tribes of New South Wales. The Journal is 
illustrated by twenty plates and many woodcuts 
in the text. 

Folk-lore for June contains, among other 
interesting contributions, a well-reasoned paper 
by Mr. Marett on the relation of incanta- 
tion to invocation, ‘‘the spell to the 
prayer,” called forth by the contrast drawn by 
Dr. Frazer, in the second edition of his ‘Golden 
Bough,’ between magic and religion. The 
subject is further illuminated by Dr, W. H. R. 
Rivers in an account of the prayers used during 
the ceremonial which attends the work of a 
Toda dairy. Mr. Edward Clodd, in a sym- 
pathetic and touching article, gives expression 
to the sentiments felt by the Folk-lore Society 
at the untimely death of its beloved President, 
Prof. York Powell, whose last public appearance 
was when he delivered before the Society in 
January an admirable presidential address on 
‘Tradition.’ 

Man for July contains a paper by Mr. John 
Garstang on the finds during the second season 
of his excavations at Beni- Hasan, with illus- 
trations of a selection of the more important 
objects now being exhibited at the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 








SOCIETIES. 

ARCHZ OLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — July 6.— Sir 
Henry Howorth, President, in the chair.—Mr. Hilton 
exhibited a large engraving with chronograms on 
Joseph I.,the boy king of Hungary, and read an 
explanation thereof.—The Rev. RK. Ashington Bullen 
read a paper on ‘The Archeological Results of the 
Harlyn Bay Discoveries.’ Previous discoveries in 
the neighbourhood were made by Mr. Spence Bate 
(kitchen-middens, barrow, and skull at Constantine 
in 1864), by Mr. C. Prideaux-Brune (gold lunettes in 
1866), and by Mr. Hellyar (an urn containing a 
cremated burial incense-cup, bronze dagger, spindle- 
whorl, &c., described by the Rev. W. Jago about 
1880). The discovery of slate cists containing 
“ crouched-burials”” was made accidentally by Mr. 
Reddie Mallett in August, 1880. The Royal Institu- 
tion of Cornwall removed about 2,000 tons of blown 
sand, taking the bronze fibule of La Téae type to 
their museum at Truro, as well as the bones and 
skulls. Bronze and iron ornaments have been found 
at the lowest burial level. Ruddle, in lumps, occurs 
in some of the cists, The cists lie north to south in 
direction. An instance of foundation-sacrifice was 
brought to light under a V-shaped wall about 20 ft. 
long. The slanting lids of the cists suggest an 
imitation of cave-burial, which probably was the 
earliest Neolithic mode. Several beautifully made 
polished slate implements were shown, found by 
Mr. Mallett with the Royal Society grant, 1903 ; also 
a stone for bevelling the edges of slate tools 
in a cist. Broken Purpura lapellus shells, broken 
for dyeing purposes, occur in abundance at 
Harlyn Bay cemetery, the date of which appears 
to be of the late Keltic or early Iron Age; some 
of the skulls show an admixture of the Bronze 
Age, Kelt with the earlier Neolithic Euskarian type. 
The mean cephalic index of eleven skulls (five doli- 
chocephals, five mesocepbals, and one brachycephal) 
Dr. Beddoe found to be 75°9; several of the teeth 
were carious. On Harlyn Cliff an inverted urn of 
the Bronze Age was found, owing to a sandslip on 
January Ist, 1902. The prehistoric remains discovered 
at Constantine were (i.) a kitchen-midden round the 
ruined church, containing epenthetic Christian 
burials in slate cists, lying east and west, far later 
in date than the kitchen-midden; (ii.) a sacred 
stone —a_ rolled boulder of Cataclew rock 
(=vogesite)—beneath the ruined tower of Con- 
stantine Church; on Constantine Cliffs (iii.) 
kitchen-middens; and on Constantine Island (iv.) a 
prehistoric Neolithic hut, somewhat resembling the 
modern gipsy tent (the hut was unfortunately 
destroyed between October, 1901, and January, 1902, 
by some person unknown); and (v.) a curious burial 
of broken human bones, neatly packed in a very 
small space, discovered by Dr. Penrose Williams 
(see ‘Arthur,’ Antiguary, May, 1904). This inter- 
ment points to cannibalism, in all probability, and, 
if so, is unique in the British area. The paper was 


| illustrated by a diagram of the district described, 


with a series of photographs of Irish lunettes of 





gold from Dublin and Edinburgh museums, and 
with photographs of cists, &c., at Harlyn Bay, and 
actual specimens of slate implements, &c. The 
author urged that the district should be scientifi- 
cally and thoroughly examined, and that the ruins, 
&e., at Constantine should be placed under Govern- 
ment protection to prevent wanton amateur destruc- 
tion—a point which Sir H. H. Howorth emphasized 
from the chair. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 11 «.m.—‘ Design and 
Test of a Modern Steam-Power Plant,’ Mr. E. G. Hiller. 


Fri. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. Murray's new announcements include 
‘Earthquakes,’ by Mr. C. E. Dutton; ‘The 
Culture of Fruit Trees in Pots,’ by Mr. J. 
Brace; ‘ River, Road, and Rail,’ some engineer- 
ing reminiscences by Mr. Francis Fox; and 
‘Recent Development in Biological Science,’ by 
Mr. W. B. Hardy. 

THE extensive and interesting natural history 
museum at Hawkstone Park, until recently the 
seat of Viscount Hill, was to have been dis- 
persed at auction, in common with the other 
contents of the place. Soon after the sale was 
advertised the auctioneers, Messrs. W. Hall, 
Wateridge & Owen, of Shrewsbury, received 
instructions to cancel the sale in order that the 
county of Shropshire might arrange to pur- 
chase the museum en bloc. 

WE are glad to’ hear that the French 
Chamber of Deputies unanimously voted a 
credit of 18,700 francs to found a Chair of 
Physics at the Paris Faculty of Sciences for 
M. Curie, the discoverer of radium. But as 
Madame Curie is credited with a fair share of 
the discovery, it seems an ungallant act on the 
part of the members not to have included her as 
joint holder of the chair. 


WE regret to notice the death, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, of Capt. W. Noble, F.R.A.S., 
one of our best-known amateur astronomers, 
which took place on Saturday last, the 9th inst. 
Since his election to the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1855 he had contributed a large 
number of papers to its Monthly Notices, chiefly 
containing observations of casual phenomena 
obtained at his residence in Maresfield, near 
Uckfield, Sussex, where he was also a county 
magistrate, and filled other local offices. Like 
Gibbon, he had served in his younger days in 
the militia. He was also a frequent contributor 
to the popular periodical press, particularly to 
the English Mechanic, signing his letters ‘‘A 
Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society.” In 
1886 he published a separate work, ‘ Hours with 
a Three-Inch Telescope,’ which is well illus- 
trated, and forms a very handy guide to an 
amateur similarly equipped. When the British 
Astronomical Association was formed in 1890 
he was elected its first president, and held 
that post for the usual term of two years, He 
also sat for many years on the Council of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. 

WE have received the first part of Vol. III. of 
the Publications of the Yerkes Observatory, in 
which Prof. Hale and Mr. Ellerman give a 
detailed description of the new Rumford spectro- 
heliograph, with beautiful specimens of the 
results obtained by its use, for which Prof. 
Hale obtained the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society last February. The im- 
portance of the study of solar physics is em- 
phasized by the fact, on which too much 
stress cannot be laid, that the sun is the 
only star (in an astronomical sense) whose 
phenomena can be studied in detail. The first 
instrument of this special kind was constructed 
for Prof. Hale, then at the Kenwood Observatory, 
in 1892; that here described is a much larger 
one, for use with the great 40-inch telescope 
(focal length, 64 ft.) at Williams Bay, which was 
completed in 1899. The most important result 
obtained relates to the appearance of the calcium 
vapour at different levels in the sun’s surround- 
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ings. To these phenomena, respecting which 
much is yet to be learnt, Prof. Hale has given 
the name calcium flocculi, a more general term 
than faculz ; and the results now published, 
instructive as they are, form probably but an 
earnest of what will follow from this new re- 
search, 

Tue Harvard College Observatory Circulars 
79 and 80 announce a large number of new vari- 
able stars. In addition to those before noticed 
in the great nebula of Orion, Miss Leavitt, on 
further examination of the plates, has found 
nine others. Ten have been noticed in the 
vicinity of 7 Carinze (not in the nebula), and no 
fewer than fifty-seven in the region of the small 
Magellanic Cloud. Six new variables have been 
detected by Mrs. Fleming, examining the pho- 
tographs of the Henry Draper Memorial. Cir- 
cular No. 81 contains notes by Miss A. J. 
Cannon on eight variable stars of long period 
from her observations with the 6-inch telescope. 








FINE ARTS 
ART IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 

DL’ Art dans l’Italie Méridionale. Par Emile 
Bertaux. Tome Premier. (Paris, Fonte- 
moing.) 

By this masterly work, worthy of the Ecole 

Francaise de Rome, under whose auspices 

it appears, M. Bertaux has established his 

place among the foremost scientific investi- 
gators of the history of art. He is the first 
to accomplish a critical and thorough survey 
of a field which has been strangely neglected 
and misunderstood, in spite of its great 
importance and interest. The neglect has 
been largely due to the material conditions 
which till thirty years ago rendered travelling 
in the provinces of Southern Italy difficult 
and dangerous. The errors have been caused 
by the successful imposture of Bernardo de 

Dominici, the pseudo-historian of Neapolitan 

art, whose ‘Vite dei Pittori, Scultori, ed 

Architetti Napoletani’ is still accepted as 

an authority by those who have not kept 

abreast of recent researches by Neapolitan 
scholars. The biographies of De Dominici 
are as interesting and vivid as those of 

Vasari. He knows all about the marriages, 

the amours, and the crimes of the artists 

whose lives he describes ; but these artists 
are all phantoms, fictions of his imagi- 
nation. The investigations of Wilhelm 

Schulz, to whose pioneer work M. Bertaux 

does generous justice, shook the brilliant, 

baseless fabric of the arch impostor; and 
the more recent works of Faraglia and 

Croce have completely discredited him at 

Naples. The true history of Neapolitan 

and South Italian art must be reconstructed 

from the monuments themselves and authen- 
tic sources. The work of De Dominici 
began with the Angevin conquest, where 
the second volume of M. Bertaux will begin. 

In the first volume he traces the history of 

Christian art throughout Southern Italy 

from the earliest times to the middle of the 

thirteenth century; he reveals a develop- 
ment which, to most readers, will be 

completely new, and determines, with a 

comprehensive grasp of the facts, the 

various influences which were at work. 

The material which he supplies will be an 

important element in the solution of the 

problem which Strzygovski has recently 

brought to the front—‘ Rom oder Orient ?’ 
M. Bertaux defines the limits of Southern 

Italy by a line drawn, in the form of 8S, 





from Terracina on the Tyrrhenian Sea to 
the mouth of the Tronto on the Adriatic, 
thus including the Abruzzo. In his lucid 
sketch of the geographical features of this 
portion of the peninsula, with every corner 
of which he is familiar, he points out the 
two great barriers which combined to isolate 
Southern from Northern Italy, one historical, 
the existence of the Roman province, the 
other geographical, the impracticable Jacis 
of the mountains of the Abruzzo. The 
scientific frontier of the sphere of investiga- 
tion is thus sharply drawn. The author is 
equally alive to the importance of economic, 
political, and religious considerations in 
tracing a series of artistic facts. Art, as he 
puts it, is a luxury : it depends on economic 
history ; it can be the symbolic image of an 
idea: it depends on the history of philosophy 
and religion; it can be the outward mani- 
festation of the power of certain men who 
wish to make their names as durable as the 
stones: it depends on political history :— 

‘*On ne peut done oublier tout en étudiant 
pour eux-mémes les faits artistiques, qu’ils sont 
aussi des faits engagés dans la vaste trame des 
faits humains.” 


And in working out his subject M. Bertaux 
never forgets this. 

The general scope of the volume may be 
gathered from the scheme of its arrange- 
ment. Book I. treats of the scanty remains 
of art from the decline of the Empire to the 
tenth century in the Duchy of Naples, the 
Byzantine towns, and the Lombard territory, 
and shows the beginnings of Benedictine art. 
Book II. is devoted to the monastic art of the 
Basilians and Benedictines from the tenth 
century to the thirteenth, Book III. to pro- 
vincial and municipal art under Norman 
rule. The mountain lands — Abruzzo, 
Molise, and the Basilicate—are the subject 
of the fourth book, while the fifth deals 
with the age of Frederic II. About 440 
illustrations enable the student to follow 
and control the argument. 

The author’s mastery of detail and acute- 

ness in treating the individual monuments 
are no less conspicuous than the largeness 
of his historical view. Much has been 
written on the ecclesiastical buildings of 
Paulinus at Nola. M. Bertaux is the first 
to establish satisfactorily the relation of the 
columns in the crypt at Cimitile to the 
saint’s own description ; he shows that they 
are remains of the vestibule, the addition 
of which to the sepulchral basilica of 
St. Felix is described by Paulinus. The 
important point is made that the description 
of the Nolane churches indicates a remark- 
able resemblance to Constantine’s churches 
at Jerusalem as described by Eusebius. The 
churches of Paulinus are 
‘une architecture de plein air, ot les murs 
mémes des édifices sont remplacés souvent par 
des portiques, ot le soleil entre de toutes parts 
sous les toitures, et oti cinq basiliques, largement 
ouvertes, sont comme autant d’atria disposés 
autour du saint tombeau.” 
It is suggested that the edifices thus grouped 
round the tomb of St. Felix may have been 
an imitation of the basilicas and porticoes 
which formed the Martyrion of Christ. 

In the interesting pages on the old fifth- 
century baptistery of Naples the subject 
of one of the mosaic pictures, which had 
hitherto been mysterious, is convincingly 





appeared—sits on a rock, with a volwmen in 
his hand, in front of an edicula; a veiled 
woman bends before him. Garrucci thought 
of Christ and the Samaritan woman; but this 
scene is excluded, as it forms the subject in 
another compartment of the roof. A famous 
ivory diptych of the Trivulzio collection 
furnishes the solution. There we see the 
samne person with the same volumen. It is 
the angel in front of the tomb of Christ. 
On the ivory two women bow before him ; 
in the mutilated mosaic there is room for a 
second female figure. 

One of the most remarkable chapters 
describes the frescoes in the chapel of 
St. Laurence, which belonged to an early 
Benedictine abbey near the sources of the 
Volturno. They were discovered quite 
recently by Monsignor Piscicelli, and throw 
welcome light on the beginnings of Bene- 
dictine painting. A crumbling church marks 
the site of the old abbey, but one perceives 
on the other side of the stream two hills 
covered with wild brushwood. These hills 
were once surrounded by the river; they 
are the two islands on which, the chronicle 
of Volturno records, the Abbot Epiphanius 
in the ninth century built two churches to 
St. Mary and St. Laurence. In one of 
them the visitor will find a hole closed by 
a rude door. Pushing through and descend- 
ing five steps, he enters the chapel of St. 
Laurence. The walls are almost entirely 
covered with paintings, one of the most 
curious of which represents the washing of 
the infant Jesus by midwives, a motive 
derived from pagan art. More significant 
is the picture of the ‘Salutation of the 
Angel.’ The treatment of this theme in 
Byzantine art has been studied by M. Millet. 
He has shown that up to the time of the 
Comneni the angel is always represented in 
a rigid posture. But after the eleventh 
century this immobility changes gradually 
into an attitude of movement and anima- 
tion, till in the thirteenth century the 
divine messenger enters the Virgin’s room 
as one in haste, his wings spread and his 
garments flying. This development has 
been anticipated by the ninth-century artist 
who painted the Annunciation for the Bene- 
dictine chapel. While he borrowed many 
details from Byzantine iconography, he has 
yet portrayed the angel entering with all 
the impetuosity which marks the later 
Byzantine treatment. Besides the Byzan- 
tine, there is clearly another influence here. 
M. Bertaux seeks it at Rome, not in the 
catacombs, but in the paintings and mosaics 
of the basilicas built between the sixth and 
ninth centuries. 

We can only refer to the fascinating 
pages on such masters as Oderisius of 
Benevento and Barisanus of Trani. The 
bronze gates of Barisanus may be studied 
at Monreale or Ravello as well as at Trani 
itself. No chapters, perhaps, will be such 
a revelation as those on the Abruzzo. Who 
knows anything about the works of art 
to be found at such places as San Clemente 
al Vomano or Santa Maria in Valle Por- 
claneta? But we must call attention to the 
important study of that unique monument 
Castel del Monte, which Frederic II. built 
not as a fortress, but as a pleasure-house, 
and the demonstration that the vital parts 
of the construction depend on French 


explained. A man—his head has dis- | architecture of the thirteenth century. The 
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reasoning of M. Bertaux is convincing to 
all impartial critics, and has been accepted 
by German specialists, but it has called 
forth vehement opposition among South- 
Italian students, who consider it an outrage 
to suppose that France could have affected 
the development of architecture ‘‘in this 
land consecrated to the arts.” It is not 
clear through what channel this influence 
came, but its presence is evident, not only 
in the Apulian castle, but also in Frederic’s 
Sicilian castles at Castrogiovanni, at 
Ostania, at Syracuse. It is one more 
feature in Frederic’s cosmopolitanism, of 
which Castel del Monte is an image, com- 
prising, as the author says, 

‘*la pureté classique de l’architecture et de 
ia sculpture francaise, la solennité de l'art 
antique, la richesse byzantine des marbres, la 
gaieté des eaux qui rafraichissaient les palais de 
{’Orient musulman, la fantaisie brillante des 
mosaiques d’émail et de faience qui scintillaient 
dans la pénombre des villas royales de Sicile.” 








THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


TuE collection of the late Giovanni Costa’s 
works here brought together consists of sketches 
and studies which remained in his studio at his 
death, and of works lent from various private 
collections in England. 

Costa’s work is assuredly not that of a great 
master, but it always interests one by the evi- 
dence of a real passion for natural beauty, a 
poetical sympathy with certain moods, and a 
striking simplicity and lack of ostentation in 
expression. How much he expressed the 
feeling for landscape characteristic of his time 
{a feeling which the lapse of years already enables 
us to recognize as definite and distinct) one may 
gauge by the constant reminder his work brings 
of the early Corot on the one hand, and of 
Watts and Leighton on the other, and this, too, 
without his ever losing a distinct, though not 
very powerful, personality. And, indeed, these 
likenesses are not in any way due to direct 
influence, but to a similarity of attitude. His 
real master in the art was one with whom, 
emotionally at least, he had much less in 
common—Gaspar Dughet. It is from the study 
of his works, we think, that Costa derived his 
conception of the planning and composition of 
landscape, and something, too, of his tonality, 
though but little of his colour. One of the 
best works in this show, a scene in the 
Campagna (No. 111), is essentially a Dughet 
in composition, tone, and, for once, even in 
colour. 

In his earlier work it is evident that Costa 
studied technique and composition, that he 
aimed at recapturing the severe simplicity and 
unity of design, and something of the delibera- 
tion and expressiveness of touch, of the great 
Roman school of landscape ; now and again he 
succeeded in getting really beautiful quality in 
his paint. The Capri (77), for instance, is in this 
respect masterly. But gradually his interest in 
nature seems to have encroached on his interest 
in art, and he sought more and more to record 
effects that moved him rather than to allow the 
motives to develop into complete and perfect 
designs. He affected a proportion of canvas 
very long and low which reduced the problems 
of design to their easiest terms, since a few long 
undulating lines of hill crest, a few low stratus 
clouds, and the flattened curve of a marshy 
shore filled them at least agreeably and inoffen- 
sively. But as he thus burked all the greater 
difficulties in design he gradually became 
satisfied with a very loose unity, so that it 
would be absurd to claim for his work that it 
shows anything approaching the mastery of 
design of the seventeenth- century land- 
scape painters. In detail, too, the same 





relaxation of strenuous expression of form 
is apparent; his trees become vaguer and less 
structural, and in his later works he adopted 
the bad modern practice of painting the sky up 
to the edges of his foliage, instead of throwing 
its forms upon a background of sky, thereby 
losing sensitiveness of drawing in the edges. 
From the few drawings exhibited at this gallery 
we get the impression of a genial and tasteful 
admirer of nature, gifted with patience and 
sincere love of natural beauty, but without the 
penetrating eye that grasps the essentials of 
structural form and holds to them through the 
intricacies of detailed delineation. His studies 
of ivy-covered tree trunks are delicate, charming, 
but wanting in vital power. 

Altogether from these works we get the idea 
of a most agreeable personality: one to whom 
the idea of anything vulgar or self-assertive in 
his art must have been abhorrent; a man whose 
love for nature, whose sensitiveness to certain 
melancholy and romantic moods, were highly 
developed ; a man of cultivated and refined 
tastes, something of a dreamer and poet, but 
one in whom these qualities were not developed 
to such a pitch of intensity as to compel any 
great and authoritative utterance, and who had 
not the specific talent for artistic expression in 
such a degree as to make up for the want of that 
intensity of conviction. 

The proof of this may be seen in the great 
superiority of the smaller sketches. The little 
sketch On the Shore near Rome (87) is altogether 
delightful, while the large picture (10) elaborated 
from it has become empty and turgid. The 
same is true to some extent of another large 
picture, Castel Fusano, which has enough com- 
position for a small sketch, but falls to pieces on 
this scale. 

Still, when one has admitted the limitations 
of Costa’s gifts, his work remains, and is likely 
to remain, as one of the best and sincerest 
expressions of that rather sentimental, self- 
conscious, and indiscriminate enthusiasm for 
certain aspects of nature which marked his 
generation. His personality was strong enough 
to bring him imitators as well as admirers, and 
among the artists of the nineteenth century he 
must count as an originating power. 








THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HELLENIC STUDIES, 1879-1904. 


Tue Society held a meeting last Tuesday 
week which commemorated its twenty-fifth 
year. For the occasion Mr. G. A. Macmillan, 
who has been its Honorary Secretary from the 
outset, composed an admirably lucid historical 
outline, from which we select some noteworthy 
points. 

‘* Twenty-five years,” writes Mr. Macmillan, 
‘‘ig not a very long period in the life of a 
Society,” but to-day the mere continued 
existence of a body furthering the cause of 
Greek is a matter for congratulation, since the 
average man increasingly boasts the view of 
the Principal of the University of Louvain in 
the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ that he never learnt 
Greek, and didn’t find that he had ever missed 
it, and, as he didn’t know Greek, did not 
believe that there was any good in it. Such 
censure, foolish and ignorant as it is, might 
account for a condition of atrophy in our learned 
societies, but in the case of the Hellenic Society 
no excuses are needed; it has shown a steady 
and increasing energy throughout its existence. 
Its funds have been effectively used, and in 
spite of their modest amount have already been 
associated with the rise of celebrated scholars 
and the prosecution of schemes which have left 
a mark on the history of classical research, 
illuminating now the Asia Minor of St. Paul, 
now the wonderful age and art which is known 
as Mycenzan. It was Mr. Macmillan himself 
who, as the result of a first visit to Greece in 
1877 in company with Prof. Mahaffy, conceived, 





in conjunction first with Mr. Gennadius and 
then with Prof. Sayce, the idea of an Eng- 
lish Hellenic Society. By 1879 the Society 
had held its inaugural meeting. The presi- 
dency was accepted by Lightfoot, though the 
practical president of the Society was for many 
years the distinguished archxologist Sir Charles 
Newton. In 1880 the Society produced its 
Journal, and in 1881 a library committee was 


formed. From this point it has gone on 
steadily. Its revenue and membership have 
increased 


‘*from about 700/. in 1880 to 1,350/. in the year just 
ended, but its expenditure has risen in proportion, 
the policy of the Council having always been to 
devote all available funds to the objects which the 
Society was founded to promote.” 


Besides the many important papers pub- 
lished by the Society, it has published for sub- 
scribers facsimiles of the ‘ Laurentian Codex of 
Sophocles’ (1885) and the ‘Codex Venetus of 
Aristophanes’ (1903). These splendid monu- 
ments of paleeography, thanks to modern photo- 
grapic processes, are even clearer than the 
originals, and it is gratifying to find that the 
period which these and other similar enterprises 
cover has been marked by a tendency on the 
part of scholars to make sense of MS. readings 
instead of confident conjectures on their own 
account which often remind us of the .Eschylean 
dictum— 


N N , a 449 297 , 
TO yap toma ey TOD odd’ eidévat Sixa. 


The Society’s work in exploration and exca- 
vation has been constant. It has given the 
British Archeological School at Athens 1001. a 
year since that body was started in 1886, and 
the interests of the two have been mutually 
advantageous, the existence of the Annual of the 
one as well as the Journal of the other being, as 
Mr. Macmillan says, ‘‘a clear gain to classical 
archeology.” At the outset in 1881 the Society 
was able to support Mr. W. M. Ramsay, of 
Exeter College, Oxford, as he then was, in a 
journey to Asia Minor. Further grants of a 
similar kind have helped the now famous Pro- 
fessor to carry on work in aregion where he has 
made a European reputation, giving us an ori- 
ginal and fascinating view of one of the most 
closely scrutinized figures of the New Testament, 
St. Paul. The Council of the Society has 
further aided in excavations at Naucratis, in 
Samos and Thasos, in Cyprus, in Caria, in 
Alexandria (which was almost the only 
instance of disappointing results), and in 
Crete, where the wonderful discoveries of 
Mr. Arthur Evans have attracted universal 
attention. 

In other ways, too numerous to mention, the 
Society has furthered important work which 
would otherwise have been impossible, and 
its influence as a strong body of experts has 
been valuable both by way of protest and recom- 
mendation. It now meets at Burlington House, 
in the room of the Society of Antiquaries, as 
the old rooms at Albemarle Street are too 
small for this purpose, though the library is still 
housed there. It has,as our last number records, 
just elected a large body of foreign Honorary 
Members, for direct relations with continental 
scholars have always been its principle. The 
library now includes about 2,600 volumes and 
a complete catalogue, and also, we are glad to 
hear, about seventy volumes and tracts from 
the late A. S. Murray’s collection, recently pre- 
sented by his widow. 

There is further a large photographic collec- 
tion, with numerous lantern-slides, which is so 
widely used for lecture purposes that it is 
virtually self-supporting. Thus the work of 
the Society extends over a popular as well as 
learned area. It has made such excellent use 
of its opportunities that we expect its sup- 
porters steadily to increase. 
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THE CHURCHES OF SOUTH NOTTING- from the main part of the village, and other- | are remains of built-up aisle arcades at Upper 


HAMSHIRE. 
i 


Unper the term South Nottinghamshire are 
included the whole of the wapentakes of Rush- 
cliffe and Bingham, together with the southern 
division of the wapentake of Newark ; or, in 
other words, all the district south of the Trent. 
Within these limits are seventy-five old churches, 
or about a third of those of the whole county. 

These churches have not hitherto received 
much critical treatment, and have certainly not 
been subject to the attention so many of them 
deserve at the hands of the ecclesiologist or 
general tourist of intelligence. Moreover, they 
lie for the most part amid pleasant and well- 
wooded surroundings, save for the occasional 
bleakness of parts of the Wold district. Now 
and again their situation has a decided and 
exceptional charm, particularly for those who 
appreciate river scenery. The attractive posi- 
tion of the churches of Clifton and Wilford, 
near Nottingham, is well known; but the 
beautiful stretch of the Trent below East 
Bridgford church, though marred by the ugli- 
ness of the new bridge of Gunthorpe, is often 
overlooked, whilst the special attractiveness in 
the view of the cruciform church of Normanton- 
on-Soar, the west end of which is almost swept 
by a curve in the waters of the Soar, is usually 
unrecognized. 

As to the record of the history of its 
churches, whether told in muniments or in stone, 
Nottinghamshire does not stand very high. 
Both Thoroton (1676) and Thursby (1790), 
though saying something of almost every old 
church and its monuments, lived in days when 
ecclesiology was in its infancy. The recently 
founded Thoroton Society, for the discussion of 
the antiquities of the county, under the initia- 
tion and guidance of Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore, 
will doubtless ere long do good work in that 
direction, and has accepted one paper of 
much merit on the story in stone told by 
the church of East Bridgford, written by that 
capable archzeologist the Rey. A. Du Boulay Hill, 
now rector of the parish. It was Mr. Hill who 
discovered and elucidated the highly interesting 
and important Saxon shell of Breamore church, 
Hants, a few years ago, the account of the 
inscription on which first appeared in the 
Atheneum. The churches of  Rushcliffe 
Hundred or wapentake have, however, received 
careful treatnent at the hands of Mr. Godfrey, 
in a volume of very limited issue, published in 
1887 ; its chief value lies in the reproduction 
of Stretton’s MS. notes on the condition of 
the fabrics between 1810 and 1824. Stretton 
was an antiquary and architect considerably in 
advance of the days in which he lived. Never- 
theless, it is true that so far Nottinghamshire 
south of the Trent, not only in its churches, but 
also in its scenery, houses, and antiquities, is a 
comparatively neglected part of the Midlands. 

The district must have been fairly populous, 
and broken up into a considerable number of 
manors and parishes in early days. The 
frequency of the churches, and their nearness 
to each other, now and again bring to mind the 
more thickly churched districts of Norfolk. 
The number of churches that have disappeared, 
or have only left remnants behind them, is 
another point of similarity with East Anglia. 
For instance, in this one part of Nottingham- 
shire, the old parish churches of Adbolton, 
Colston Basset, Flawford, Kinoulton, Remp- 
stone, Saxondale, and Thorpe-in-the-Fields 
have been uprooted or suffered to perish. 
Two of these were pulled down and new 
ones built on other sites, the old church- 
yards with headstones still remaining, namely, 
Rempstone in 1771, and Kinoulton in 1793. 
A century nearer to our own days, namely, 
in 1892, a similar course was adopted with 
the church of Colston Basset. This church, 
in a beautiful situation only a little distance 





wise fairly central—having a fabric which was 
by far the finest and most interesting in 
diversified architectural history of any in the 
neighbourhood— was, marvellous to relate, per- 
mitted by the ecclesiastical authorities to be 
deliberately unroofed and thrown into ruins, so 
that a showy successor might be built by the 
squire in the village below, a good view of 
which is to be obtained from the windows of 
the Hall. This extraordinary action unparal- 
leled, we should think, throughout England—is 
the more remarkable as only a small portion 
of the new churchyard has been consecrated for 
the exclusive use of the squire’s family, the rest 
of the parishioners having to seek interment in 
the old graveyard on the hilltop, where not so 
much as would serve for a mortuary chapel has 
been kept roofed. This once fine cruciform 
church now presents a sorry spectacle ; Nor- 
man arcades, and good work of the next three 
centuries, including a massive western tower, 
are gradually dropping to pieces, and the 
interior is heaped up with crumbling rubbish 
and rank weeds through which peers an occa- 
sional floorstone—an unhappy monument of 
deliberate destruction. 

Saxondale church was destroyed by the 
Stanhopes to save the expense of maintenance 
in the seventeenth century ; the parish is now 
absorbed in the neighbouring one of Shelford. 
Adbolton church was pulled down for a like 
reason in 1746, and the parish united to that of 
Holme Pierrepont. The small parish church of 
Thorpe-in-the-Fields was desecrated in early Re- 
formation days ; for a time it served as a beer- 
house, but was pulled down about 1790, and 
only grassy mounds show its site. The parish 
church of Flawford was disused, save for burials, 
about 1718; the spire fell in 1770, and in 1773 
a faculty was obtained for its destruction, a 
good deal of the material being used for bridge- 
making ; a few slate headstones still remain in 
the churchyard. 

As to parochial chapels, that of Bradmore, in 
Flawford parish, which was of considerable 
size, was nearly destroyed by fire in 1706, and 
never rebuilt; the tower and spire still 
remain; a small brick adjunct was attached 
to the tower a few years ago, which 
is used for occasional mission — services. 
The old parochial chapel of Aslacton—close 
to which stood the family residence of the 
Cranmers, where the archbishop was born— 
was desecrated in Reformation days. Like 
Thorpe church, it was for a time used as a beer- 
shop. The remains of it have now been rescued 
from domestic use, and it serves as a mission- 
room to the new church. 

Of parish churches rebuilt on the old sites 


may be mentioned Owthorpe, taken down and | 


rebuilt in the middle of the eighteenth 
century ; Tollerton, rebuilt on the old founda- 
tions after a curious fashion ; Radcliffe-on- 
Trent, entirely rebuilt in 1879, with a strange 
tower, a few fragments in the rectory rock- 
works being all that remain of its former con- 
siderable interest ; and Ruddington, rebuilt, save 
the tower, on a much-needed larger scale in 
1887-8. The small church of the small parish 
of Kilvington, within a mile of two other 
churches, was disused in the first half of last 
century ; in 1843 it was stated that ‘‘ the 
fabric is on sale for its materials,” and the 
fittings and roofs were removed ; but it was 
rebuilt in 1862. The neighbouring church of 
Flawborough was rebuilt on the old site in 
1840-1, but a fine Norman doorway was replaced 
in the new tower, though a goed Norman font 
was preserved, and also certain details of the 
chancel. A commendable record was made when 
this demolition took place, for at the head of the 
board in the church giving a list of the subscrip- 
tions is a well-executed small oil painting of the 
old fabric. 

Several churches show obvious signs of having 
been originally on a larger scale. Thus there 





Broughton, Granby, Kneeton, and Cotham, 
whilst Flintham lost its transepts in 1828; 
Cotham has also lost a fine west tower and the 
west bay of the nave. 

Nottinghamshire has not suffered so severely 
as some counties from the crude efforts of 
restorers of the earlier days of the Gothic revival. 
The worst features of that period are, as a 
rule, more noticeable in the south and the west 
of England than in the Midlands. Two or three 
fine churches of this district were, however, much 
spoilt. Staunton, much of which was un- 
necessarily rebuilt in 1854, was one of the 
worst cases, whilst Langar, a little later, comes 
second among the needlessly modernized ; 
Whatton, with its almost new chancel, 1870-1, 
might be placed third. The good tower of 
Hickling was rebuilt, “stone by stone,” as is 
said, in 1873 ; there seems no reason to doubt 
that it could have been preserved at about a 
quarter the expense. This evil habit of pulling 
down to build up again has recently been 
followed in the case of the florid, but highly 
interesting late Gothic chancel of Kingston. 
Cotgrave and Wysall also appear to have been 
too much modernized in the ‘‘ seventies.” Wid- 
merpole, which, though a parish church, stands in 
private grounds, has been almost entirely rebuilt 
after a costly fashion. Plumtree was restored 
on a somewhat lavish scale in 1875, but with 
much care ; the fittings, wall paintings, &c., are 
remarkably good for that date ; the north aisle 
was widened, and the weathered stones from old 
Trent Bridge were used in the refacing. Some 
restorations of a later date show much taste and 
care, notably those of East Bridgford, Barton- 
in-Fabis, East Leake, and Stanford-on-Soar, 
though in the last case the unhappy mistake 
was made of covering up old memorial floor- 
stones—the best paving the alleys of an old 
parish church can possibly have—with modern 
tiles. Stanton-on-the-Wolds is an admirable 
instance of the careful, simple restoration of a 
very small parish church, accomplished in 1889, 
in which the prevailing motive is obviousiy the 
preservation of its old history, rather than any 
display of a modern architect’s real or imaginary 
abilities. 

With regard to any general characteristics of 
the district, they are not so marked as in some 
parts of England. Spires are fairly frequent, 
in fact they are the rule rather than the 
exception. There are no very remarkable 
examples, but Normanton-on- Soar, Wil- 
loughby - on - the - Wolds, and Gotham are alb 
good specimens of broached spires, whilst 
Bingham, Sutton St. Michael, Ratcliffe- 
on-Soar, Thoroton, and Scarrington are the 
best amongst those that rise within parapets, 
Of towers that are uncrowned with spires, Stan- 
ford, Hickling (rebuilt), Car Colston, Shelford, 
and Hawton are amongst the best. On several 
of the towers there is an effective band of mould- 
ing immediately below the embattled parapet, 
of which quatrefoils, enclosed in diamonds or 
lozenges, are the chief characteristic ; this may 
be noticed, amongst others, at Stanford, Crop- 
well Bishop, Granby, and Upper Broughton. 
One tower, that of Keyworth, is deserving of 
special mention, and to it may be fairly applied 
the often much misused epithet of unique. 
This tower, which dates circa 1400, is built 
of good ashlar, and has two rectangular 
buttresses at each angle which rise to the 
top of the second of its three stages. The 
top stage is slightly set back, and from the 
centre of the base of this stage a shallow buttress 
rises on each side to the plain corbel-supported 
parapet. There are two large cinquefoil- 
headed bell-chamber lights on each face under 
square labels. From the parapet rises a low 
octagon, with curiously arranged small squared 
openings on each of its cardinal sides, and the 
whole structure is crowned with a very low 
octagonal spire rising from within the embattled 
octagon. The whole effect of this complicated 
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work is distinctly good, particularly as the 
church stands on high ground. The base 
of the tower also presents exceptional features. 
When the tower was added to the west end 
of the nave, the aisles were prolonged at 
a low level, and there are low arches out 
of the tower into these north and south 
adjuncts; the arrangement of the western 
buttresses shows that this was not an after- 
thought. A like arrangement, though of 
thirteenth-century date, is to be noticed in the 
tower of Milford, near Lymington, Hants. 

Those who doubt the date of certain 
details of church architecture, when what is 
usually termed ‘‘ Decorated” is dying off into 
** Perpendicular,” are perhaps too apt to speak 
or write of the style pertaining to the days 
of Richard II. (1377-99); but here in South 
Nottinghamshire it certainly seems as if 
there was a good deal of activity in 
church building or rebuilding in the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century, when the 
country was beginning to rally from the para- 
lyzing effects of the Black Death. Notably at 
this time, a large number of these churches 
were provided with square-headed windows, the 
chief feature of which is the use of quatrefoils 
in the tracery. It is well established, particu- 
larly in Norfolk, that the use of the quatrefoil 
in tracery was in some districts continued well 
on in the fifteenth century, side by side with 
later styles ; but careful study of many of these 
square-headed South Nottinghamshire windows 
proves that they had their origin for the most 
part before the fifteenth century had opened, so 
that to call them Richard II. is probably cor- 
rect. One such window would be decidedly 
exceptional in most parts of England—and even 
in adjacent Derbyshire there are only about 
three examples—but here they are fairly common. 
They may be specially noticed at Barton-in-Fabis, 
also at Keyworth, Cortlingstock, West Bridgford, 
East Stoke (chancel), Syerston, Wysall, &c. 

The careful ecclesiologist will always bear 
in mind on his rambles the Black Death of 
1349, as it often affords the clue to interrupted 
and resumed work of the fourteenth century. 
The interesting work of the large chancel of the 
church of Bunny at once suggested such an 
explanation as this, and it was afterwards found 
that records strongly support such a Oe! 

- G. @, 








INJURIOUS IVY. 

Ir was most satisfactory to read in your last 
issue that the Archdeacon of Sarum has called 
the special attention of his clergy to the serious 
mischief done to church fabrics by the un- 
checked growth of ivy. Would that other arch- 
deacons might follow suit! Epperstone, Notts, 
has a fine tower and spire ; the ivy grows with 
rank profusion on the north side, and is begin- 
ning to accomplish serious mischief. Here, too, 
is a case for the Archdeacon of Essex. The 
beautiful grey tower of St. Clement’s, Leigh, 
has a huge trunk of bcea-constrictor ivy on the 
north side, whence the destructive weed grows 
over and into the greater part of its fabric ; the 
active damage in this case is most grave. At 
the same church great bushes of coarse elder, 
whose roots love to force themselves into 
masonry chinks, freely luxuriate at the east end 
of the interesting double-gabled chapel on the 
north of the chancel. Peripatetic Parson. 








THE COMMON GULL IN IRELAND. 

Ballybeg, Clare Castle, July 12th, 1904. 
In the report of my remarks on the bird-life 
of North-West Ireland in your number of July 
Mth, p. 55, the point about the common gull 
is missed. Though it is probably the least 
numerous of our Irish breeding gulls, colonies 
of this species are to be found nesting on lakes 
near the coasts of Donegal, Mayo, and Galway 
that we had just passed, and it was in this con- 

nexion that I noticed it. R. J. UssHEer. 





SALES. 

In Messrs. Christie’s sale on Saturday the interest 
was chiefly limited to two or three lots. The sale 
was made up of forty-eight lots, the property of the 
late Mr. T. L. Thurlow, of Baynard’s Park, Surrey, a 
collateral relative of the great Lord Thurlow; 
twenty-two lots, the property of the late Mr. Edmund 
Macrory, K.C. ; and the remainder from numerous 
private sources, the entire sale realizing 
12,5061. 8s. 6d. 

The principal lot of the day was in Mr. Macrory’s 
collection, and consisted of the famous series of six 
small pictures (17}in. by 13}ia.) by George Mor- 
land dealing with the ‘ History of Letitia,’ so well 
known through J. R. Smith’s engravings and the 
numerous reprints and reproductions in various 
methods during the last 120 years. The origin 
of the series is told at length in the Zimes of 
Monday last. The pictures were painted in or about 
the year 1786 for J. R. Smith, who published his set of 
engravings on January Ist, 1789. It is possible that 
J. R. Smith not only first suggested the idea and 
gave the commission to Morland to paint this series, 
but also himself painted an initial picture to give 
Morland the “ note ”’ of the series. In the collection 
of the late H. G. Bohn there was a picture, entitled 
‘A Lecture on Gadding,’ by J. R. Smith, 18 in. 
by 14 in., which was badly engraved, of an 
interior, with an old woman seated in an armchair, 
with an open book on her lap, lecturing a handsome 
girl, probably Letitia, who is gaily dressed, with 
black hat and feathers, while a cavalier in a scarlet 
coat is listening at an open door. This pic- 
ture agrees in general arrangement with the 
Morland series. Smith, who was at once an artist, a 
dealer, and an engraver, appears to have quickly 
disposed of the series, and the pictures remained 
hidden in obscurity until 1853. In that year five of 
them, ‘The Elopement,’ ‘The Virtuous Parent,’ 
‘Dressing for the Masquerade,’ ‘The Tavern Door,’ 
and ‘The Fair Penitent,’ were on April 16th in the 
sale of ‘Thomas Jolley, a distinguished book collector, 
were purchased by Mr. Macrory for 225 guineas, 
and remained in the possession of the family until 
Saturday last. They were lent to the Old Masters 
Exhibition in 1881, when the missing picture, the 
first in the series, ‘ Domestic Happiness,’ turned up, 
and was lent by Mr. T. M. Whitehouse, of whom Mr. 
Macrory purchased it for 350 gs. Oa Saturday the 
series realized 5,600 gs. The purchasers were Messrs. 
Colnaghi & Co. Only one other of Mr. Macrory’s 
pictures need be mentioned, and that was a brilliant 
little example of G. Terburg’s work, ‘A Lady at her 
Toilet’ (her face is seen reflected in a mirror), 
attended by a page and a maid, on panel, 13in. by 
10in., and this was purchased by Messrs. Dowdeswell 
for 1,020 gs. 

The Thurlow pictures, several of which were at 
the Tudor Exhibition in 1890, included : F. Boucher, 
A Woody Landscape, with a clump of trees in the 
centre, with shepherd playing a pipe, with two 
girls, one of whom, in white and red dress, is 
dancing, 110 gs. H. P. Briggs, Portrait of the Duke 
of Wellington, 95 gs. Portrait of a Gentleman, 
signed with initials V. H., and dated 1653, 145 gs. 
J.D. de Heem, A Basket of Fruit, 110 gs. Sir A. 
More, Portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham, 125 gs. D. 
Mytens, Portrait of Queen Henrietta Maria, 135 gs. 
T. Phillips, Portrait of Baron Thurlow, Lord Chan- 
cellor, 40gs. Rembrandt van Ryn, Portrait of a 
Youth, 200 gs. I’. Zucchero, Portrait of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in black velvet dress richly ornamented with 
jewels, large black lace ruff and cuffs, wearing 
chains of jewels about her shoulders and round her 
sleeves, carrying a peacock’s-feather fan in her left 
hand, signed with monogram “F, Z, Fec: Cit. Lond. 
1587,” on panel, 37in. by 274 in., 620gs. This picture 
is in an oak case, on the doors of which are four 
comparatively modern characterless portraits of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Lord Burleigh, Earl of Essex, and 
Earl of Leicester. 

The various other properties included: Gains- 
borough, Portrait of Master Burton, 155gs. P. de 
Hooghe, An Interior, with a lady and a gentleman 
at a table, attended by a negro, a maid seeing to 
the fire in the foreground, 230gs. A. Palamedes, 
Company of Ladies and Gentlemen in a Landscape, 
listening to St. John preaching, 110gs. Lawrence, 
Portrait of the Hon. Mrs, Litchfield, 230 gs, 
Romney, Portrait of John Chaplin, 370 gs. This 
and the companion portrait of Mrs. Chaplin were 
painted in 1781, Romney receiving 40gs. each; both 
were at the Old Masters in 1890, and that of Mrs. 
Chaplin was subsequently sold to Mr. Astor. 

Engravings after Meissonier formed the principal 
feature of the sale on the 6th inst., La Rixe, by 
Bracquemond (lot 96), fetching 115/., and lot 77, 
291.; Generals in the Snow, by E. Boilvin (lot 70), 
271., and lot 98, 28/.; Piquet, by A. Boulard, 35/.; The 
Sign-Painter, by A. Jacquet, 32/.; Les Renseigne- 
ments, by the same, 34/, ; 1806, by J. Jacquet (lot 79), 
441., and lot 95, 52/.; 1807, by the same, 867. By 
A. H. Haig: The Quiet Hour, 317. ; The Vesper Bell, 





61/. After Landseer: The Monarch of the Glen, by 
T. Landseer, 487. ; The Stag at Bay, by the same, 441. 
After Dubufe: La Surprise, by S. Cousins (lot 83), 
48/., and lot 102, 427. After Isabey: The Return to 
Port, by D. Lucas, 447. After Reynolds: Duchess 
of Rutland, by S. Cousins, 36/.; engravings by 8S. W. 
Reynolds, 129 plates in 2 vols., 290. 








Sine-Art Gossiy. 

Messrs. H. Graves & Co. have on view at 
6, Pall Mall, two pictures of ‘South African 
Seas,’ by Mr, A. J. Warne-Browne. 

AFTER nearly ten years of preparation, the 
first exhaustive work on Romney, by Mr. 
T. H. Ward and Mr. W. Roberts, is published. 
The éditionde luxe on Japanese paper (limited 
to 350 copies at twelve guineas) was issued on 
Thursday ; the cheaper issue will not appear 
until the autumn, owing to the length of time 
required in printing off the plates. The book 
is in two quarto volumes, and has been so keenly 
subscribed for that not many copies remain to 
be taken up. 

Tue Exhibition of Primitives at Paris, which 
closed on Thursday, has been an unexpected 
success. In three months it has been visited 
by over 200,000 persons. The ‘‘séances” of 
ancient French music have also been very much 
appreciated. 

THE second part of ‘Selected Drawings from 
Old Masters at the University Galleries, and in 
the Library of Christ Church, Oxford,’ will be 
ready immediately. The German and Italian 
Schools and those of the Netherlands are repre- 
sented, the artists including Albrecht Diirer, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Boltratlio, Michelangelo, 
Sebastian del Piombo, Raphael, Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Abraham Furnerius, Rembrandt, 
and Paul Potter. These drawings, which 
have been chosen and described by Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, are exactly reproduced in chromo- 
collotype. Mr. Frowde announces that after 
the publication of part iv. the price of the four 
parts will be raised. 

THe Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, has received a very valuable addi- 
tion to its collections through the bequest made 
by the late Mr. Constantine Alexander Ionides 
of all his paintings, drawings, etchings, and 
engravings, which amount to nearly twelve 
hundred in all. The collection has, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the will, been arranged 
in two adjoining galleries. Among the pictures 
are ‘ Wood Sawyers,’ three other oil paintings, 
four water-colour drawings, and a series of 
etchings by Millet, and works of Ingres, Dela- 
croix, Corot, Rousseau, and Degas ; ‘ The Mill,’ 
by Burne-Jones ; ‘The Day-Dream,’ by D. G. 
Rossetti; and two small figure subjects by 
Watts. 

Tue very fine bequest of M. Wasset is now 
being installed at the Cluny Museum by 
M. Edmond Haraucourt, the Conservateur. The 
gem of the collection is the Virgin in carved 
wood dating from the fourteenth century, and 
this has been placed among the ‘‘ primitives” of 
the Museum. There are about one thousand 
objects in the collection. They include enamels, 
bronzes, and ivories of the sixteenth century, 
early French miniatures, and an exceedingly 
curious ‘‘collier en noyaux d’abricots et de 
prunes travaillés comme des pierres précieuses.” 
Among the numerous pieces of ironwork is a 
bolt with the arms of Francois I. M. Harau- 
court hopes to rearrange three of the smaller 
rooms as Louis XII., Francois I., and 
Charles IX. chambers. 

Tue Figaro announces the death, at Beyrout, 
in Syria, of the learned Franciscan, Pere 
Paul de Saint-Aignan, in the eighty-third year 
of his age. M. Saint-Aignan, on leaving the 
Ecole des Chartres, was for a time secretary of 
the Préfecture des Cétes-du-Nord, and after- 
wards sous-préfet of Belfort. He was a corre- 
sponding member of the Académie, and pub- 
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lished a number of treatises on archzeological 
and numismatic subjects, 


AN interesting sale is fixed for next Novem- 
ber in Paris of the collection of the late 
Madame Ridgway, mother of M. Henri Ridg- 
way and of the Marquise de Ganay. Madame 
Ridgway was the owner of the four magnificent 
Boucher panels which were exhibited at the 
Guildhall in 1902, and which realized 22,300 gs. 
at the Reginald Vaile sale at Christie’s on 
May 23rd last year. Madame Ridgway is said to 
have paid only 16,000 francs for the set. These 
panels were probably the gems of her collection, 
but what remains of it will make a _ note- 
worthy sale. 


Tue Council of the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers propose to 
hold a memorial exhibition of the works of 
Whistler, their late President, in the New 
Gallery, during February and March, 1905. 


A FURTHER list of French prizes has to be 
recorded. The Académie des Beaux-Arts has 
this year divided the Prix Bordin, of the value 
of 3,000 francs: 2,000 fr. have been awarded to 
M. Courboin for his catalogue of prints in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and the remaining 
1,000 fr. go to M. de La Tour for his com- 
pletion of the work of Natalis Rondot on the 
engravers of coins and medals. The Prix of 
the Société Francaise de Graveurs, 1,500 fr., has 
been awarded to M. Dezarrois for his engraving 
of M. Dagnan-Bouveret’s picture of ‘ Les 
Bretonnes au Pardon.’ 

A Roman mosaic pavement has been found 
in Bonn and placed in the provincial museum. It 
is of somewhat coarse workmanship, but the 
colouring is vivid, and a special interest attaches 
to it as it is the first piece of mosaic discovered 
in Bonn. 








MUSIC 


—o— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Story of Chamber Music. By N. Kilburn, 
Mus.Bac. (Walter Scott Publishing Company.) 
—This is one of ‘‘The Music Story Series” 
edited by Mr. Frederick J. Crowest. Our 
author tells us in his introduction that probably 
to no other form could we turn, day by day, 
with such abiding satisfaction. We fully admit 
that it is a most fascinating branch of the art, 
yet so far as the London public is concerned at 
the present day, it favours orchestral, and 
neglects chamber music. Mr. Kilburn, how- 
ever, reminds readers that the latter is ‘‘ most 
adapted for home consumption”; and it is 
indeed only there, and not in large concert: halls, 
that it can exert its full fascination. The open- 
ing chapter begins with mention of chamber 
music in England in the sixteenth century, when 
‘*our position as compared with other nations 
was one of artistic supremacy,” a fact which, by 
the way, has been duly recognized by more than 
one foreign historian. The history is then 
followed down to the most recent times. The 
writing is thoughtful, and, notwithstanding the 
quantity of material to be compressed within 
limited space, interesting. In one chapter an 
account is given of the principal chamber-music 
societies—from the year 1836, when quartet con- 
certs were organized by Joseph Dando — in 
and outside London; mention is even made 
of a music society founded at Tokio through 
the influence of an amateur. Our author, 
speaking of Haydn, to whom has_ been 
ascribed the origin both of the symphony and 
the quartet, remarks that ‘‘no enduring art- 
form has been the creation of one man.” Dr. 
Hugo Riemann has, indeed, quite recently 
shown that at any rate in the department of the 
symphony Haydn had important predecessors, 
and Mr. Kilburn gives extracts from a quartet 
by Philip Emanuel Bach, recently discovered 
by the German author just named. 





Many pages are devoted to Brahms. Mr. 
Kilburn greatly admires his compositions, but 
frankly quotes what has been said by critics less 
in sympathy with or even hostile to the master. 
A detailed account of Russian chamber music 
is accompanied by some highly attractive 
excerpts from the works of modern living com- 
posers, There are two useful appendixes: the 
one chronological and biographical, while the 
other offers a glossary of terms. 


A Book of British Song for Home and School. 
Edited and arranged, with full Accompaniments, 
by Cecil J. Sharp. (Murray.)—Our author 
justly lays stress on the importance of music in 
the training of the young, and he complains 
that the existing song-books contain, as a rule, 
artificial songs of the Dibdin type ; German 
student songs, ill suited to the needs of English 
boys and girls; and Scotch and Irish ballads 
which, however exquisite, are not, for the most 
part, suitable for performance in class. The 
contents of his volume are thoroughly varied 
and highly attractive. For more than a third 
of it he gratefully acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, Mr. J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland, and other musicians who have 
sought to collect and publish many national 
folk-melodies hitherto handed down by tradi- 
tion. Mr. Sharp’s accompaniments are very 
good, yet here and there modern harmonies 
and effects are introduced somewhat unneces- 
sarily. He states with a certain pride that no 
fewer than sixty-six of his seventy-eight songs 
are English, a number, however, rather exces- 
sive considering the title of the volume. 


A Method of teaching Harmony, based wpon 
Systematic Ear-training. By Frederick G. Shinn, 
Mus.Doc,—Part I. Diatonic Harmony. (The 
Vincent Music Company.) — No published 
method, says our author, ‘‘is based upon 
direct harmonic ear-training,” and that is pro- 
bably the reason why so many consider the 
study of harmony dry; for to them it must 
appear purely intellectual. Dr. Shinn would 
train ‘‘the pupil's ear to discriminate and to 
recognize each chord by its sound,” and such 
training would educate students to read music 
apart from any instrument—also, witha certain 
training in the tone colour of various instru- 
ments, to study and enjoy a full score. Dr, 
Shinn considers that the customary exercises in 
the form of figured basses supply no test of the 
pupil’s knowledge of the function of individual 
chords, and he therefore relies principally upon 
unfigured basses and melodies. Figured basses 
are, however, of great service at first, for if pre- 
pared by experienced theorists they accustom 
pupils to use and to connect chords. Of 
course a good teacher, such as our author, 
would be able to guide a pupil in the choice of 
chords and progressions, and instantly to point 
out anything wrong; but many teachers would 
find the fixed figured bass, at any rate for a 
time, the safer method of teaching harmony. 
Dr. Shinn’s method is better and higher than 
the usual one. He dces not, of course, give 
unfigured basses, except of the simplest kind, 
or melodies, until he has explained the nature 
of the various intervals and chords, and their 
relationship. 








Musical Gossip. 


Tue Gloucester Festival will commence on 
September 6th with ‘ Elijah’ in the morning ; 
in the evening will be heard Sir Charles V. 
Stanford’s ‘Te Deum,’ the Prelude and Angel’s 
Farewell from the ‘Dream of Gerontius,’ a 
new Festival Hymn by Dr. C. Lee Williams, 
and a Handel selection. On the Wednesday 
morning will be given a new short oratorio, by 
Sir Hubert Parry, for two choirs and bass and 
contralto solos, entitled ‘The One Thing that 
Availeth’ ; a rhapsody for chorus and orchestra, 
‘The Time Spirit,’ by Mr. Granville Bantock ; 
Dr. Charles Lloyd’s Concerto in F minor for 





organ and orchestra; and’Brahms’s,‘;Requiem.’ 
In the evening there will be the usual secular 
concert in the Shire Hall. On Thursday morning 
Sir Edward Elgar will conduct ‘The Apostles,’ 
and in the evening will be performed a new 
oratorio, ‘The Holy Innocents,’ by the 
Gloucester organist, Mr. A. Herbert Brewer, 
and the ‘Hymn of Praise.’ The festival will 
end on the Friday morning with ‘ The 
Messiah.’ There will be the usual service on 
the Sunday preceding the festival, at which 
César Franck’s ‘Rédemption’ will be per- 
formed. The rest of the music will be pro- 
vided by Messrs. Ivor Atkins (the Worcester 
organist), John E. West, and J. W. G. 
Hathaway. 


Tue tenth season of the Queen’s Hall Pro- 
menade Concerts will commence on August 6th, 
and close on October 21st. Mr. Henry J. Wood 
will, as usual, be the conductor, Mr. Henri Ver- 
brugghen will be leader of the orchestra, and 
Mr. Percy Pitt organist and accompanist. A 
long list is given of vocalists and instru- 
mentalists who will appear during the season. 
As yet no works have been announced, but we 

resume Mr. Wood will give encouragement to 

ritish art, and produce some interesting foreign 
novelties, filling out his programmes with 
standard works of the masters. 


Messrs. Broapwoop & Sons will resume 
their concerts next season at the Kolian Hal! 
on the following dates: Thursdays, November 
3rd and 17th, December Ist and 15th; January 
12th and 26th, 1905, February 9th and 23rd, 
March 2nd, 16th, and 23rd, and April 6th. 
The Bohemian String Quartet and the Moscow 
Trio will appear. Mlle. Camilla Landi’s ser-~ 
vices have been secured, and a contingent of 
the Leeds Festival Choir will give a ‘‘ Madrigal” 
concert under the direction of Mr. Fricker. 


In connexion with the festival to be held at 
Bologna on November 30th next, to celebrate 
the hundredth anniversary of the Liceo 
Musicale of that city, the executive committee 
has decided to publish a monograph giving the 
history of the institution from its earliest days 
down to the present time; also an elaborate 
work containing facsimiles of various autographs 
and interesting documents in the Liceo library. 


Tue Grand Prix de Rome has been won by 
M. Pech, pupil of M. Lerepveu, and the first 
Second Grand Prix by M. Pierné, who studied 
under the same professor. The second Second 
Grand Prix was carried cff by Mile. Fleury, 
pupil of M. Widor. 


A Weber cycle has recently been given at 
Dresden: ‘Preciosa,’ ‘The Three Pintos,’ 
‘Euryanthe,’ ‘Oberon,’ ‘Freischiitz,’ a fact 
which reminds us that here in London the last 
three works have fallen into oblivion. The first- 
named only consists of incidental music, while 
the second, left unfinished by Weber, has recently 
been completed, we believe, by Herr Gustav 
Mahler. 


A sTATUE to the late Augusta Holmes was 
inaugurated at the Saint Louis Cemetery at 
Versailles on Tuesday last. The monument is 
the work of the sculptor M. Maillard, and 
takes the form of a whole-length figure of the 
Muse ‘‘qui, tant de fois,” inspired the great 
musician; on the short pedestal is a very 
fine medallion of the composer. The irrepres- 
sible Maude Gonne pronounced a ‘‘discours” 
at the unveiling of the statue. 


THE death is announced of the well-known 
vocalist Giulia Warwick, who was connected 
with the Gilbert and Sullivan and Carl Rosa 
companies. She appeared in public in 1872 as 
a pianist when only fifteen years of age. But 
in November, 1877, she appeared at the Opéra 
Comique in Sullivan and Gilbert’s ‘ The Sor- 
cerer,’ also in Mr. Arthur Cecil’s operetta 
‘Dora’s Dream.’ For some years past she had 
retired from the stage. 
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Messrs. SorHesy, WILKINSON & Hopar’s 
catalogue of .a sale on July 18th and 19th 
includes the autograph score of Handel’s ‘ Nisi 
Dominus,’ of which Mr. T. W. Bourne, in the 

reface to the vocal score published by Messrs. 
eseiin, states that it ‘‘is probably no longer 
in existence.” 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Sun. Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
- English Opera, Drury Lane. 
Tues. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
— English Opera, Drury Lane. 
Wep. English Opera, 2.30 and 7.45, Drury Lane. 
— Madame Dolores’s Recital, 3 30, St. James’s Hall. 
— Koyal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tuvrs. Royal Opera, Covent Garden, 
— English Opera, Drury Lane. 
Fri. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
English Opera, Drury Lane. 
English Opera, Drury Lane, 2.30 and 7.45. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


== 


Biblioteka Velikikh Pisatelei, Pod redaktsici 
8S. A. Vengerova. (Zhe Library of Great 
Writers. Under the Editorship of S. A. 
Vengerov.) — Shakespeare. Vols. I.-III. 
(St. Petersburg, Brockhaus Ephron.) 


Wuetuer Mikulin, one of the Russian 
ambassadors to England in the time of 
Elizabeth, saw Shakspeare appear on the 
stage in one of his own plays, as some 
Russian writers have wished to believe, we 
do not know. They were destined to wait a 
long time before they could boast anything 
like a drama of their own, or had become 
familiar with the works of the great English- 
man. The Poles and Malo-russians had 
performances of rude religious plays in the 
seventeenth century. In the time of Alexis 
Mikhailovich, the father of Peter the Great, 
the religious plays of Simeon Polotski— 
‘The Three Children in the Fiery Furnace’ 
and ‘The Prodigal Son’—were acted before 
the Court, but they were as dull as our own 
miracle plays and moralities which were 
more than a century earlier. The story 
has often been told how Sophia, the clever 
sister of Peter the Great, translated into 
Russian the ‘Médecin malgré lui’; but it 
has no foundation in fact. The first person 
who really favoured French plays was 
Natalie, a younger sister of Peter, who 
died in 1716. The great regenerator of his 
country visited the theatre while in London 
on his travels, and saw ‘The Rival Queens’ 
of Nathaniel Lee, a play now forgotten. A 
little before the Russian ambassador at Paris 
recalls in his diary that he witnessed the 
‘Amphitryon’ of Moliére, and probably, 
we may add, heard the great comedian 
himself, as he used to act in his own 
pieces. In the reign of Elizabeth of 
Russia Volkov had his troupe of actors, 
but the time for introducing Shakspeare 
had not yet come. He was first to be heard 
of in 1748, when Sumarokov, a writer 
of Russian plays not without merit, 
brought on the stage an adaptation of 
‘Hamlet,’ from the French of Ducis. This 
was a poor performance; we know that 
Ducis, unlike La Place, took the greatest 
liberties with the text of Shakspeare. Poor, 
however, as it was, it kindled that love of 
the play of ‘Hamlet’ which seems to have 
become ingrained in the Russian character. 
Hence the many translations of it, and the 
fact that it produced a really great actor, 
Mochalov, of whom the Russians speak with 
reverence to this day. 





We hurry on to the close of the 
eighteenth century, when English litera- 
ture was beginning to make itself felt 
in Russia. There were translations of 
Fielding and Sterne, and enthusiasm was 
created for the dreamy episodes of the 
inevitable Ossian. ‘Hamlet’ seized upon 
the Russian mind with its puzzled, half- 
sceptical irresolution. Thus a Hamlet- 
like character is a figure in the Sketches 
of Tourgueniev. About 1780 we find some 
fragments of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and 
‘Henry IV.’ in the Russian magazines; and 
the indefatigable Empress Catherine, among 
other literary works, wrote an adaptation 
of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ About 
1830 the desire for translating the poet 
began to burst out in full vigour, and has 
lasted ever since, so that of some of the 
plays as many as fifteen versions exist! 
Towards the end of the thirties Ketcher 
appeared with a complete translation into 
prose, lacking, indeed, the splendid attrac- 
tions of the verse of Shakspeare, but still ex- 
hibiting conscientious study of the original. 
In 1860 Gerbel published a translation 
of Shakspeare, in blank verse, by many 
hands— to use an old-fashioned phrase 
—in this respect anticipating the work 
which we now have under review. We 
ought to add that in the translation of 
‘ Hamlet’ by Sumarokov rhyming verse was 
used—in fact, clumsy alexandrines; but 
Pushkin had shown in his ‘ Boris Godunov’ 
how perfectly capable Russian was of good 
blank verse, as all languages are in 
which the syllables are strongly stressed. 
Gerbel, as readers of Russian know, was an 
indefatigable translator; it is sad to think 
that in his latter days his brain became 
clouded. The Russians were ready for his 
edition of Shakspeare, which, although 
a voluminous and expensive work, went 
through five editions. In 1890 A. Sokolov- 
ski published a poetical translation of the 
whole of the works, executed by himself— 
a gigantic task, which cost the labour of 
thirty years. The poems were included, as 
indeed they had been in the version of 
Gerbel. In 1893 P. Kanshin edited a prose 
translation of the poet’s works; and now 
this, the fifth complete edition, comes upon 
the scene. We cannot find room for an 
enumeration of the versions of single plays 
by Polevoi, Druzhinin, Kroneberg, and 
others. 

We must now say a few words on the 
handsome three volumes before us. To 
such an undertaking we can wish nothing 
but the fullest success. The introductions 
to the plays and the notes appended show 
conscientious studyeverywhere. The editor, 
S. Vengerov, has utilized the labours of 
some of his predecessors by an agreement 
with their publishers. The versions of the 
plays by Kroneberg, Druzhinin, Sokolovski, 
and others have been incorporated, but 
there are many new translations by Gniedich, 
Minski, Mlle. Chiumin, &c., and the sonnets 
and other poems are to follow in due suc- 
cession by Balmont, Minski, and others. 
Without attempting to criticize these versions 
by anticipation, we may say that by his 
translations of Shelley and other English 
poets Balmont has shown his capabilities in 
this direction. In the subsequent volumes 
‘Cymbeline,’ ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ and other 
pieces are to follow; and the editor even 





promises the ‘Two Noble Kinsmen’ and 
‘Edward III.’ Shakspeare, perhaps, had 
a hand in the former of these plays, and 
very probably in the latter. 

Something must be said of the illustra- 
tions; these are taken from the most cele- 
brated editions of Shakspeare, and are 
chiefly English, French, and German. Some 
of those by Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, 
and Madox Brown are familiar, but lose 
none of their charm. The Germans are 
well to the front with Makart’s fine illustra- 
tions to ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and Pillotty’s 
to ‘Henry IV.’ There is an abundance of 
illustration in full-sized plates and in 
tailpieces. The English drawings of the 
eighteenth century from Boydell’s ‘ Shak- 
speare Gallery’ please us as little as any- 
thing. The costumes therein depicted are 
inaccurate, and the general sentimentalism 
of the eighteenth century is too trans- 
parent; but as a rule the photogravures 
in these handsome volumes are all that could 
be wished. 

To speak next of the criticism, the critical 
introductions to the plays are carefully 
elaborated ; the various writers are clearly 
furnished with the requisite material. The 
works of Mr. Howard Furness and Mr. 
Sidney Lee have been extensively studied. 
Not that the writers follow blindly, without 
daring to have an opinion of their own. 
For example, we are inclined to agree with 
Mr. Lee in his estimate of the character 
of Helena in ‘All ’s Well that ends Well,’ 
but Madame Vengerov, the Russian critic, 
considers her unwomanly. Perhaps the 
view that makes ‘ King John’ only a series 
of dramatic pictures is strained, and the 
remarks on the incongruities of the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ seem to us exag- 
gerated. But the writers do not lack 
enthusiasm for Shakspeare — nay, they 
burst out frequently into passionate praise. 
Before leaving this subject, we may add 
that it is curious to contrast the opinion of 
Mr. Lee on the Second Part of ‘Henry IV.’ 
with that of the Russian critic. We shall 
look forward with much interest to the 
criticisms in the new volumes. A short time 
ago we saw by the Russian newspapers 
that ‘ A Yorkshire Tragedy’ was being per- 
formed at St. Petersburg. We hope that 
this indubitably spurious piece will not be 
included in the new Shakspeariana. It is, 
no doubt, the fine realism of Shakspeare 
which has such attraction for the realistic 
minds of the Russians, alternating in them 
with the fierce Hamlet-like despair which 
leads to Nihilism. 

The blank verse is, on the whole, good, 
so far as a foreigner can judge, and the 
Russians are to be congratulated on having 
at hand such an excellent vehicle for tragedy. 
Perhaps it has not quite the condensation 
of the English, as Russian cannot boast so 
many monosyllables. We seem to feel this 
when we read the version of Macbeth’s 
magnificent lines upon sleep, where the 
Russian rendering does not seem capable 
of packing the ideas quite so closely as 
Shakspeare does. 

It is a pity that the line in the speech of 
Desdemona, 

That heaven had made her such a man, 


should be invariably taken by foreigners 
to mean that heaven had made her such a 
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creature, as if a delicate being like Desde- 
mona would wish to be with Authropo- 
phagi and in the ‘‘ imminent deadly breach.” 
The real meaning, of course, is that heaven 
had made for her such a map, ?.¢., such a 
man to love her. Tieck, in his German 
translation, led off with this blundering 
version, and others have followed. But, as 
a rule, the translations are wonderfully 
good ; let us take, for example, the splendid 
balcony scene in ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’— 


Wilt thou be gone? Itis not yet near day. 


Here the translation is astonishingly close, 
and also in the scene with the apothecary. 
The lyrics occasionally introduced by Shak- 
speare are very neatly rendered, ¢.7., 


Take, O, take those lips away, 


in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ as also the pretty 
little songs in ‘As You Like It.’ 

We have noticed but few inaccuracies, 
and in three such large volumes with so 
much ground to be traversed it would be 
ungracious to dwell on them. However, the 
name of Shakspeare’s son was Hamnet, not 
‘* Hamlet,” and Queen Elizabeth was never 
called Queen Betty—‘ Koroleva Betty.” 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


Best known hitherto by quasi-biographical 
works, such as ‘Side-Lights on the Georgian 
Period,’ ‘ Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ &c.,George Paston (why are the masculine 
pseudonyms of women so constantly George ?) 
has invaded successfully the domain of the 
drama. The piece she produced on Tuesday 
afternoon at the Duke of York’s Theatre, under 
the not too happy title of ‘The Pharisee’s Wife,’ 
has much originality, and, though rather crude 
in portions of the workmanship, displays 
dramatic insight. As it was produced for a 
solitary occasion, it scarcely challenges criti- 
cism. It is, however, far in advance of the 
pieces given under similar conditions, and may 
perhaps challenge comparison with any work of 
home manufacture that has seen the light 
during the present year. Its story may be held 
to illustrate the maxim, ‘* Tout savoir est 
tout pardonner.”  Resenting, as she has a 
right, the infidelity of the husband she 
has blindly worshipped, the heroine, after 
she has spent a few months in solitude, realizes 
the weakness of the flesh, and grasps the fact 
that it is easy to be virtuous in the absence of 
temptation. When, as will probably be the case, 
the piece is mounted for a run, it will be time 
enough to dwell on its treatment. Miss Madge 
McIntosh played well as the heroine, and was 
supported by Miss Darragh, Mr, C. Aubrey 
Smith, and Mr. Graham Browne. 


‘THe Conversion or Nat Sturge,’ by Mr. 
Malcolm Watson, seen first at the recent per- 
formances for the benefit of the late Clement 
Scott, and transferred on Saturday to the Garrick, 
is a thoroughly amusing piece which seems 
intended as a species of burlesque upon the 
well-known scene between Jean Valjean and the 
bishop in ‘ Les Misérables.’ By the exercise of 
some mechanical ingenuity the Bishop of Minter- 
weir turns his house into a burglar-trap, which 
he baits with five hundred pounds in gold. In- 
veigled into the episcopal toils, Nat Sturge finds 
himself called upon to marry a foundling whom, 
under compulsion, the bishop has adopted. 
Not even the five hundred pounds of dower 
which the maiden brings with her will reconcile 
Nat to a union with the gushing, amorous, and 
sour-visaged creature whose one aim in life is to 
marry and reform the worst criminal she can 
encounter. He chooses accordingly to accept in 





preference whatever penalty for his crime the 


law may think fit to inflict. Mr. Bourchier 
exhibited as the bishop an amusing mixture of 
urbanity, persuasiveness, and resolution. Mr. 
Webb Darleigh was the burglar, and Miss 
Caroline Ewell the spinster. 


‘Tue Passworp,’ by Miss Alicia Ramsey and 
Mr. Rudolph de Cordova, produced on the 7th inst. 
at the Imperial Theatre, is a study of Russian 
life, in which a female spy, induced or com- 
pelled to betray her lover, a Nihilist, slays the 
Police Minister with a weapon which she finds 
to her hand. The piece, which seems like an 
excerpt from ‘ La Tosca,’ was played by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Sugden, the latter known as Miss 
Elinor Vane. 


On her return from her country tour Miss 
Ellen Terry will appear in a comedy written 
expressly for her by Mr. J. M. Barrie. 


THEATRICAL charities will benefit considerably 
by the death of Mrs. Ann Starkey Betty, the 
widow of Henry Betty, an actor, who was the 
only son of William Henry West Betty, ‘‘the 
young Roscius.” 


A FARCE by Mr. W. W. Jacobs and Mr. Louis 
N. Parker has been accepted by Messrs. Maude 
and Harrison for production during their 
autumnal occupation of the New Theatre. 


Mr. ALEXANDER, whose season at the St. 
James’s finished last night, has accepted for 
production at the close of August a romance in 
six tableaux, adapted by Mr. Sydney Grundy 
from Mr. Justus Miles Forman’s ‘Garden of 
Lies.’ 


Mr. Forses Rosertson’s season at the Duke 
of York’s was concluded last week. 


Sir Cyartes WynpHAMand Miss Mary Moore 
will appear at the Lyceum, New York, on 
November 16th. 


THREE more performances of ‘ Pelléas et 
Mélisande’ will be given at the Vaudeville 
Theatre on the 18th and 19th inst., by Madame 
Bernhardt and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Mrs. 
Campbell will also be seen for a few nights in 
‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ beginning this 
evening. 


‘Lucky Durnam,’ a four-act play by Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, the resemblance of which 
to ‘Les Fourchambault’ has been pointed out, 
is to be given by the author at the Comedy 
Theatre cn September Ist.. It was played at 
the Shakspeare Theatre, Liverpool, on June 9th. 


Mr. B, A. Meyer, who managed the French 
season at the Avenue, will superintend the 
sixth season of German plays of Herren 
Andresen and Behrend, which will begin in 
November at the Great Queen Street Theatre. 


Miss Maxtne Exuiort will, it is expected, 
produce in London during the year ‘Her Own 
Way,’ by Mr. Clyde Fitch, in which she has 
made a success in America. 


Tue Daily Telegraph announces the death at 
San Francisco, in his seventy-seventh year, of 
Mr. C. P. Flockton, an actor principally of old 
men, who, during a twenty-one years’ residence 
in America, had been all but forgotten in this 
country. He played at the St. James's, the 
Charing Cross, the Royalty, the Opéra Comique, 
the Olympic, the Adelphi, and other theatres, 
and made a favourable impression as Michonnet 
in a translation of ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’ and 
under the Bancroft management as John Graze- 
brook in ‘An Unequal Match.’ He first ap- 
peared in London in 1868. 








To CorREsponpENTs.—J. C. T.—C. B.—D. B. U.— 
received. 

M. L. R. B.—Not suitable for us. 

C. R. P.—S, P.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Demy 8vo, with 36 Portraits and Views, 7s. 6d. 


MARY STUART, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS: 


Her Friends and Her Foes. 


A Review of her Life and Times, including Fourteen 
Years in Captivity in Sheffield. 


By the Rev. W. ODOM. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIFS.—New Volume, 


Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and 
acsimiles, 3s. @d. 


SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS. A 


Chronological Catalogue of Extant Kvidence relating to 
the Life and Works of William Shakespeare. Collated 
and Chronologically arranged by D. H. LAMBERT, B.A., 
formerly Member of the New Shakspere Society ana 
Honorary Member of the New York Shakspere Society, 


VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER. 
NOW READY. Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WORKS OF 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


Variorum Edition. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Vol. L, 
containing The MAID’S TRAGEDY and PHILASTER, 
Edited by P. A. DANIKEL—A KING and NO KING, A 
SCORNFUL LADY, and The CUSTOM of the COUNTRY, 
Edited by R. WARWICK BOND. &vo, with Portrait of 
Beaumont from the Painting at Knole Park, and Facsimiles. 
of Early Title-Pages. Vol, /1. in the press. 

*.* This Edition is to be completed in Twelve Volumes, 
and the last Volume will contain Memoirs, Excursuses, &c., 
by Mr. A. H. BULLEN, under whose general direction the 
Edition has been planned. To each Play are prefixed Liste 
of Original Editions, Notes on the Date of Composition, 
Notes on the State of the Text, the Argument, the Source 
of the Plot, and Theatrical History. 

“This edition is entitled to a warm welcome, and is admire 
able in typographical as in other respects.” — Atheneum. 

“Is likely to bold the field for many a day.” —Guardian, 

‘“*Mr. Bullen’s labours in the fields of Tudor drama find 
their crown in the edition of ‘Beaumont and Fletcher,’ of 
which the first volume now appears. We content ourselves: 
with pronouncing the edition the greatest gift for which 
the Shakespearean student bad to hope.” 

Notes and Queries. 


PART IV. NOW READY, large post 4to, 9s. net. 


C ORPUS POETARUM LATINO- 


UM, a ee aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lec- 
tionum varietate instructorum, edidit JOHANNES 
PERCIVAL POSTGATHE. 

Fase. IV. in quo continentur Calpurnius Siculus, Colu- 
mella, Silius Italicus Statius, Edited by J. P. POSTGATE, 
HEINRICH SCHENKL, W. C. SUMMERS, A. S. WILKINS, 
and G. A. DAVIES. 


SECOND EDITION, with New Preface, 8vo, 6s. net. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. By 


EDWARD F. STRANGE, M.J.S. With 88 Illustrations 
and 8 Coloured Plates. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 


Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in 
leather. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLEC- 
TION, and The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 3 vols. 
BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by ANNIE RAINE 
ELLIS. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edi- 


tion, with the Text R-vised and Collated by GRORGE 
SAMPSON. In 4 vols. Vol. I., containing ESSAYS 
and REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series 


of Essays on Morals, Politics, and Religion. 
Others to follow. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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METHUEN’S 
UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
IN SIXPENNY VOLUMES. 


MESSRS. METHUEN are preparing a new series of reprints containing both books of classical repute, which are 
accessible in various forms, and also some rarer books, of which no satisfactory edition at a moderate price is in existence. It 
is their ambition to place the best books of all nations, and particularly of the Anglo-Saxon race, within the reach of every 


reader. 


All the great masters of Poetry, Drama, Fiction, History, Biography, and Philosophy will be represented. Mr. Sidney 


Lee will be the General Editor of the Library, and he will contribute a Note to each book. 


The characteristics of METHUEN’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY are five :— 


1. SOUNDNESS of TEXT.—A pure and unabridged text is the primary object of the series, and the books will be 


carefully reprinted under the direction of competent scholars from the best editions. 


In a series intended for popular use not 


less than for students, adherence to the old spelling would in many cases leave the matter unintelligible to ordinary readers, 
and, as the appeal of a classic is universal, the spelling has in general been modernized. 
2. COMPLETENESS.—Where it seems advisable, the complete works of such masters as Milton, Bacon, Ben Jonson, 


and Sir Thomas Browne will be given. 


These will be issued in separate volumes, so that the reader who does not desire all the: 


works of an author will have the opportunity of acquiring a single masterpiece. 
3. CHEAPNESS.—The books will be well printed on good paper at a price which on the whole is without parallel in the 
history of publishing. Each volume will contain from 100 to 350 pages, and will be issued in paper covers, crown 8vo, at 


Sixpence net. 


4, CLEARNESS of TYPE.—The type will be a very legible one. 
5. SIMPLICITY.—There will be no editorial matter except a short biographical and bibliographical note by Mr. Sidney 


Lee at the beginning of each volume. 


Where it is possible, each separate book will be issued in one volume, but the longer ones must be divided into several 


volumes. 


The volumes may also be obtained in cloth at One Shilling net, and where a single book is issued in several Sixpenny 


volumes it may be obtained in cloth in a double or treble volume. Thus ‘GIL BLAS’ may be bought in two Sixpenny volumes, 
or in one cloth volume at 1s. 6d. net, and SHAKESPEARE will be given in ten Sixpenny volumes, or in five cloth volumes 


at ls. 6d. each. 


The Library will be issued at regular intervals after the publication of the first six books, all of which will be published 


together. Due notice will be given of succeeding issues. 


The order of publication will be arranged to give as much variety 


of subject as possible, and the volumes composing the complete works of an author will be issued at convenient intervals. 


THESE ARE THE EARLY BOOKS, ALL OF WHICH ARE IN THE PRESS :— 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. In 10 vols. 


Vol. I. The TEMPEST, The TWO GENTLEMEN of VERONA, The MERRY 
wanoee” WINDSOR, MEASURE for MEASURE, The COMEDY of 
R . 


Vol. II. MUCH ADO about NOTHING, LOVR’S LABOUR'S LOST, A MID- 
ory NIGHT’S DREAM, The MERCHANT of VENICE, AS YOU 
IKE IT. 


The WORKS of HENRY FIELDING. 


TOM JONES. In 2 vols. 


The POEMS of JOHN MILTON. In 2 vols. 


Vol. I. PARADISE LOST. 


The ENGLISH WORKS of FRANCIS BACON, LORD 


VERULAM. a 
Vol. I. ESSAYS and COUNSELS and The NEW ATLANTIS. 


The WORKS of BEN JONSON. In about 12 vols. 


Vol. I. The CASE is ALTERED, EVERY MAN in his HUMOUR. 
The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
The NATURAL HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 


SELBORNE. By GILBERT WHITE. 


The POEMS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. In 4 vols. 


Vol. I. ALASTOR, The DAZMON of the WORLD, The REVOLT of ISLAM. 


SELECT WORKS of EDMUND BURKE. 


Vol. I. REFLECTIONS on the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


ON the IMITATION of CHRIST. By Thomas a4 Kempis.. 
The NOVELS of JANE AUSTEN. In 5 vols. 


Vol. I. SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


The PROSE WORKS of JOHN MILTON. 


Vol. I. EIKONOKLASTES and The TENURE of MAGISTRATES. 


The POEMS of THOMAS CHATTERTON. In 2 vols. 


Vol. I. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


The ANALOGY of RELIGION, NATURAL and 


REVEALED. By JOSEPH BUTLER, D.D. 


The PLAYS of CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 


Vol. I. TAMBURLANE the GREAT, EDWARD the SECOND. 
The PLAYS and POEMS of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
The COMPLETE ANGLER. By Isaac Walton. Vol. I. 


The Second Volume will contain Part Il. by COTTON and Part ILI. by VENABLES. 


The MEDITATIONS of MARCUS AURELIUS. Trans- 


lated by R. GRAVES 


HUMPHREY CLINKER. By T. G. Smollett. 
ON the HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. By John Locke.. 


In 3 vols, 


The POEMS of JOHN KEATS. In 2 vols. 


/ SELECT WORKS of SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Vol. I. UTOPIA and EARLY POEMS. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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‘¢ LeaRNED, Caatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


‘¢ THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 











Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Exeuru Serres of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VII.’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwynn—Lady Hamilton—John 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley—Lowell on Hawthorne—An 
Early Vaccinator— Joan of Are—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

*Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘ Garden of the Soul’—Gaule’s 
‘ Mag-astro-mancer ’—‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s ‘ Padoreen”” Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—<Author of ‘ Imitatio Christi’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’? — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’—George Meredith’s Poems—* Million of Facts ’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compass—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora— Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King ’—‘God save 
the Queen ’—Green-Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith ’— Harlequin— John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—* Jesu, Lover of my soul””—“ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes” —Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke 
of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village 
Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


Greek Anthology—“ Judzus Apella”—Pronunciation of “Huic” | 


—‘‘Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna 
lux ”——“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 





SELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare”—Gondola of 
London—Grass-Widow—Halifax Law—‘‘Hand of glory’’— 
“ Hear, hear !”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ”—‘ Lungs of 
London.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Gemmace—“ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggis— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap— Harrow—Henchman—Hoodlum 
—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron”—TItalian Idiom— 
Jessamy—2Jigger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin — Lay and Lie — 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac— Luce — Madam or Mistress— 
“ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery=Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—Military Banners. 


FINE ARTs. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt's ‘Scape- 
goat’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in 
Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
“ White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk’ Whisky — Austrian Lip — 
One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 
of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chair 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty- 
four-hour Clocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists 
—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretna 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches. 








Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 





3 vols, 8vo, cloth, 2/. 5s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE MOORISH EMPIRE 
IN EUROPE. 


By S. P. SCOTT, Author of ‘ Through Spain.’ 


“ This imposing and handsomely produced work contains over 2,000 pages, and is interesting from beginning to end...... 

He (Mr. Scott) has produced a book of deep and real interest. ”_ Atheneum. 
eaders of these volumes will find much to admire, much to interest, a good deal also to question and to criticise. 

Among the most admirable things in it are the sketches of individual historic characters...... that will form a little historic 
portrait gallery in the reader’s recollection.” —Scotsman. 

**Mr. Scott is most interesting in his third volume, in which he tries to give an idea of the extraordinary piteh of 
civilization attained by the Spanish Moors, as evidenced by their literature, science, arts, and manufactures, and their 
lasting influence on modern culture.”’— Field, 





In 1 vol. 8vo, half-cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS OF 


JAMES A. McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By ARTHUR JEROME EDDY. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 


“ A nicely printed and illustrated volume...... Mr. Eddy has collected a certain number of interesting facts about the 
Whistler family, and about the painter’s youth, and his statement of some of Whistler’s serious theories about painting, 
decorating, &c., is more complete and consistent than any that we remember to have seen elsewhere.” — Times. 

“Me. A. J. Eddy bas written a most interesting book on his friend Whistler, drawing mainly from his own personal 
recollections...... It consists principally of excellent aneedotes—no o1e was more apt at retort than Whistler—and Mr. 
Eddy’s impressions of the artist's work...... This volume contains exquisite reproductions of a dozen of Whistler's best 
pictures.”— Daily Telegraph. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY, 1904, price 1s., contains :— 
The LOVE AFFAIR of a PRINCESS . By LAFAYETTE McLAWS. 


The COURT of PAN ° . ° By ELIZABETH DUER. 
The LAZZAPAROOLA . ° . By EDWARD BOLTWOOD. 
The GHOST in the RED SHIRT By BERTHA M. BOWER. 
By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT. 


MOSES, Jr. . . . 
BECAUSE of NELLIE : 

The BABY GOES A-FISHING 

A THREAD of SCARLET ° ° . 
A DELAYED HERITAGE . . 
SHARPER than a SERPENT’S TOOTH . ° 
The EMANCIPATION of LYDIA DUROE ° 


LONDON: 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. net. 
THE NINTH SERIES 


GENERAL INDEX 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


By BERTHA LIPPINCOTT. 

By CYRUS T. BRADY. 

By JENNETTE LEE. 

By ELEANOR H. PORTER. 

By CAROLINE LOCKHART. 

By MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 








With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, 


as it contains, in addition to the usual Index of 


Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number 
of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 
The Publisher reserves the right of increasing the price 
of the volume at any time. The number printed 
is limited, and the type has been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





NEW SERIES 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


No. 1. JANUARY 2. 


Price FOURPENCE. 





DAILY MAIL. 


‘That invaluable little journal Notes and Queries 
has entered with the new year on its Tenth Series, 
a series consisting of twelve volumes. It was. 
started fifty-five years ago, and, as the editor 
points out, some contributors to the first number, 
such as Lord Aldenham, are still contributors, 
This is an admirable continuity. The first editor, 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, invented the word ‘ folk-lore.’ 
The present editor, who took the chair in 1883, is 
renowned in other quarters, for he is no other than 
Mr. Joseph Knight, the veteran dramatic critic, 
who probably knows more of the literary figures- 
of the last fifty years than any one else living.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


It is difficult to realize that half a century an@ 
five years have e!apsed since Notes and Queries, 
with its familiar motto from Captain Cuttle, first 
appeared to enlighten the world. It is not without 
solid reason that the editor, in beginning with the- 
current number a fresh series, points out the 
amount of work accomplished since the first 
number, The editor, himself a veteran, can point 
to a bodyguard that has served under most or alk 
of his predecessors. Lord Aldenham, Mr, Edward 
Peacock, and Mr. E, H. Coleman are among those 
who have contributed to the latest as well as the 
earliest volumes of Notes and Queries,” 


STAR. 


‘*Mr, Joseph Knight, the well-beloved editor of 
Notes and Queries, in congratulating his readers 
upon the dawn of another year and the beginning 
of a fresh Series, takes the opportunity of pointing 
to the amount of work that has been accomplished 
during the fifty-five years in which Notes and. 
Queries has been before the public. It is now a 
commonplace to say that no serious study can ofteu 
be conducted without the one hundred and od@ 
volumes of Notes and Queries being constantly 
laid under contribution. Out of the queries that 
have appeared and been answered books have been 
extracted, and there are not wanting works of 
reference which would never have been attempted 
had the information preserved in its pages been 
inaccessible. Mr. Knight slyly remarks :—‘ That 
the study of antiquities, like that of the law, is 
conducive to long life is testified by the signatures- 
still to be found in our pages, and the editor, 
himself a veteran, can point to a bodyguard that 
has served under most or all of his predecessors.’ 
We congratulate Mr. Knight on his persistent 
youthfulness, for he is a ‘veteran’ only in a 
Pickwickian sense. To the usefulness of Notes and 
Queries we can ourselves testify, and we wish it 
and its editor a Happy New Year and many of 
them.” 


Congratulatory Notices also appear in the: 
DAILY GRAPHIC, PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
MORNING POST, and others. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





JINNEFORD'’S MAGNESIA, 


The best or for 
cle tes of ae STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE. GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate gama 
Ladies, Children, and In: 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
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~S C BROWN, LANGHAM & CO. LTD.. 


Announce the following THREE IMPORTANT NOVELS as just published :— 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 


By E. H. LACON-WATSON, Author of ‘ The Templars.’ 


EXTRACTS FROM THE FIRST REVIEWS :— 


1. “The story is powerful, its author has an insight into human nature not too common among the 
novelists and writers with an accomplished and imaginative art.” —Scotsman. 

2. “A very good piece of work...... stronger and more mature than Mr. Watson’s earlier works.” 

3. “A powerfully written story, remarkable for its unconventionality.”— Outlook. Morning Leader. 

4, “The author's graceful style adds to the enjoyment of this fresh and attractive story.”— Glasgow Herald, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE MARVELLOUS EXPERIENCE OF 
JOHN RYDAL. 


By EDWARD SCOTT. 


‘In this powerful novel, when the reader once begins to follow the hero’s curious career he is 
reluctant to put the book down until the ultimate issue is reached.” —Nottingham Guardian, 
‘* The theme is well treated and the book is not without literary merit.”— Times Sup. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE HOMEBUILDERS. 


By KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN, 


“ Having finished the story, one is moved to turn back to the beginning and enjoy it once more.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
‘**The Homebuilders’ is indeed a collection of stories of deep human interest and high artistic 
merit.”— To- Day. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. [Just published. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE UNEMPLOYED. 


By MARY HIGGS. 


‘This book is a genuine effort to solve the great problem of the unemployed by scientific methods, 
and deserves universal study and attention.”—Zv- Day. 





16mo, cloth, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS WRITTEN BY A 
GRANDFATHER. 


By GEO. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
Selected by LUCY CRUMP. 
** Rarely, I think, have I read such charming letters written by any man to children.”—Zv- Day. 


HAWTHORNE CENTENARY. 


THE HANDY VOLUME EDITION OF 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S ROMANCES. 


Cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d, net ; lambskin, 2s, 6d. net. Complete Sets in 7 vols, balf-calf, 27. 10s. 


‘* A daintier edition of the New England romance writer it would be difficult to hope for.” 
Pall Mali. 

This Edition consists of 14 volumes of about 800 pages each. The volumes are 4 in. by 6in. and 
about din. thick. Each contains a frontispiece. A special feature is the editorial work of Prof. Katherine 
Lee Bates, of Wellesley College, who has contributed a critical Introduction to each volume. The Intro- 
ductions tell interesting details about the Author's Life at the time the Romances were written, and, 
taken together, give an excellent picture of the great writer at his desk. Prof. Bates has made a close 
study of Hawthorne manuscripts and first editions, and is peculiarly fitted for this editorship, 














S. C. BROWN, LANGHAM & CO. 78, New Bond Street, W., and 47, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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